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N Thursday, M. Grévy’s first message was read to both 
Chambers of the Legislature. It was very brief, and per- 
ectly dignified. These are the only sentences in it of any great 
volitical significance :—‘‘ Sincerely submissive to the great law 
of the Parliamentary system, I shall never enter into conflict 
ith the national will expressed by its constitutional organs ;” 
jd again, as to the needs of France, he says that “the 
medial anxiety” of the Government “will be the mainten- 
e of tranquility, security, and confidence, the most ardent of 
¢ desires of France, and the most imperative of her require- 
ments.” Once more as to the purification of the administrative per- 
omel:—“ Always taking vested rights and services rendered 
into fair account, now that the two great powers are animated 
by the same spirit, which is that of France, it [the Govern- 
ment] will take care that the Republic is served by functionaries 
are neither its enemies nor its detractors.” In the Cham- 
b Delegates, M. Gambetta, in assuming the presidency, 
tlivered a short and modest address, in which he congratulated 
himself “‘on succeeding the great citizen, the statesman whom 
suffrages of the representatives of the country have spon- 
tmeously called to the Presidency of the Republic, whither the 
imesistible adhesion of France, the unalterable fidelity of Par- 
liament, and the esteem of everybody follow him. If he is now 
the chief of the nation, he is still our instructor and model 
here,”—a weighty hint that M. Gambetta proposes to the Left 
to emulate the sobriety as well as the Liberalism of M. Grévy. 


As we anticipated last week, M. Gambetta has been elected 
President of the Chamber of Delegates, in place of M. Grévy ; 
and M. Dufaure, who resigned office, has not yielded to the 
new President's desire that he should resume his Premiership. 
The crisis has passed by with extraordinary tranquillity. The 
Marshal, on leaving office, insisted on paying a visit of compli- 
ment to his successor, who, his rival in scrupulous politeness, 
desired to be allowed first to visit the outgoing President, but was 
not permitted to do so. M. Dufaure has been replaced by M. 
Waddington, who retains his portfolio as Foreign Minister, and 
Whose pacific foreign policy and Protestant faith are guarantees 
thatif his Administration is not brilliant, it will at least not in- 
volve him in either material or spiritual war; and he retains his 
predecessor’s Ministers of the Interior, of Finance, of Public 
hi and of War,—namely, M. de Marcére, M. Léon Say, M. 
e Freycinet, and General Gresley. On the other hand, M. 

» M. Teisserenc de Bort, and Admiral Pothuau retire; 
M.le Royer becomes Minister of J ustice ; M. Lepére, of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; and Admiral J auréguiberry, the new 

of Marine. No country has ever changed hands with 
Com posure so general and profound. 


The weather has broken at last. The frost has lasted two 
mere and has produced such an amount of mortality among 
fedlinaas and of suffering among all classes, that there is an 

on to believe the winter an unusually severe one. This 
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been excessive, the thermometer not having marked more than 
15 degrees of frost, and that only for a few days, the average mini- 
mum having been 28°7°. The cold, however, has been unusually 
protracted and steady, so that, according to calculations in the 
Times, the mean temperature of the three months of November, 
December, and January has been the lowest for the last twenty- 
one years, and the lowest but four within ninety-one years. Mr. 
T. L. Plant, of Birmingham, by a comparison of eighty-one 
years, has shown that the usual proportion of severe winters is 
one in seven, so that although two bad winters sometimes 
come together, we may reasonably hope that “ fine, seasonable 
weather,” as skaters called it, will not recur till 1886. 


The Zulu war has begun. No answer had been received from 
Cetewayo on the 11th inst., and on the 12th four columns were 
advancing into Zululand, to concentrate upon Cetewayo’s kraal, 
or homestead. Of these, one, numbering 3,500 men of all arms 
and colours, under Colonel Pearson, advances along the coast; 
a second, of 3,000 men, under Colonel Durnford, from Fort 
Buckingham ; a third, under Colonel Glyn, with 3,000 men, 
from Helpmakaar; and a fourth, under Colonel Evelyn 
Wood, 3,000 strong, from Utrecht. The total force com- 
prises 13,000 men, or nearly the number we mentioned last 
week, the difference being that the European Volunteers only 
reach 1,000, instead of 2,000. The Zulus appear to have re- 
ceived orders to fall back upon the “Royal” kraal, for the 
fighting is insignificant, and only two officers have as 
yet been wounded. The supplies are said to have been 
collected on a great scale, and so completely has the 
country been swept, that in Transvaal flour is selling at 1s. 2d. 
the pound, equivalent to 4s. the quartern loaf, and bacon at 
2s. 6d.a pound. The bill, therefore, will be a very heavy one, 
whatever the result of the operations; and as neither Natal nor 
Transvaal has any money, will fall in its entirety upon the 
British taxpayer. nana 

The trial of the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank 
terminated on Saturday. On Friday, the jury returned a 
verdict, finding L. Potter and R. 8. Stronach guilty of falsify- 
ing the balance-sheets; and the remaining five — Messrs, 
Stewart, Salmond, Wright, Inglis, and Taylor—of uttering false 
balance-sheets. On the following day, the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
as mouthpiece for the three Judges presiding, sentenced the 
first two to eighteen months’ imprisonment, and the remainder 
to eight months, the full penalty allowed by law being two 
years. The sentence is, we believe, as regards the penalty im- 
posed on the prisoners, a heavier one than it appears; but it has 
struck the public as unduly light, when the magnitude of the 
offence is considered. Deliberate falsification of the accounts 
on the faith of which the public buys stock, committed, as it 
must be, repeatedly, and by educated men not pressed by want, 
is a far heavier offence than ordinary theft. We do not see 
what distinguishes it morally from forgery. 





Prince Bismarck seems determined not to leave his enemies 
even the consolation of hope. In the Treaty of 1866 between 
Austria and Prussia, a clause was inserted, at the instance of 
the Emperor Napoleon, authorising Austria to demand a 
plébiscite in Northern Schleswig, according to which that district 
should become German, or remain Danish. The Danes, though 
well aware that Austria could not at present make this demand, 
have always hoped to found upon it a claim when circumstances 
were favourable, but the German Chancellor has now destroyed 
this hope. He has induced the Government of Vienna, as a 
“mark of friendliness,” to sign a new agreement, surrendering 
this clause, and so Denmark loses North Schleswig finally. 
There is no one with legal authority to raise the question of 
retrocession. The matter is only of importance to Europe as 
showing how little regard is now paid either to the rights or 





the feelings of any State not strong enough to contend in arms 
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for its own; but Germany is showing strong feeling against 
Denmark, and according to a telegram of Friday in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, has recalled her Minister from Copenhagen. 


The election at Breslau will, we fear, convince Prince Bis- 
marck that he has not yet hit the Socialists and Democrats 
hard enough. Breslau is a large manufacturing town, with a 
population tinged both with Catholicism and with Socialism ; 
but the figures must, nevertheless, seem very ominous to the 
Chancellor. A Conservative, a National Liberal, and a Socialist 
fought for the seat, and 14,584 electors voted, but of them 
only 2,845 voted for the Conservative. That is not quite one- 
fifth of the whole, though the candidate by calling himself a “ free 
Conservative ” dissociated himself from the Government. Of the 
remaining electors, 6,564 voted for the National Liberal, who, 
however still lacks the legal majority, and 5,175 for the Social 
Democrat. When the influence of the Government in Prussia 
is considered, and the fear of the police, who in Breslau 
stopped all meetings and all distribution of hand-bills, the 
result of this election is noteworthy. The persecuting law has 
only driven the Socialists together, and made their discipline 
rigid. panpeities . IA 

-General Biddulph reached the Helmund, on January 29th, 
without opposition, and General Stewart, at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
is only troubled about supplies, and the sullenness of the people; 
but the only important news of the week from Afghanistan 
refers to Yakoob Khan and his position. He has definitively 
refused to negotiate, declaring in writing that his orders are to 
hold Cabul, and that he will do it, but he seems to be threatened 
with anarchy in his own capital. He had previously quarrelled 
with the Ghilzais, whose fortress, Tesheen, he has occupied ; 
and he has now, according to the Viceroy, shelled the Persian 
or Kuzzilbash quarter of Cabul itself, only desisting when 
threatened with a general insurrection. His troops, too, dis- 
obey orders for defence, and have been told that they may go to 
their homes. All this looks like the rapid advance of anarchy, 
but it may also mean that Yakoob, a determined and rather 
savage ruler, has made up its mind to a desperate defence, and 
is weeding out all troops who will not heartily aid in the work. 
At all events, it compels the Indian Government to capture 
Cabul before it can hope for peace, and disposes of the plan of 
minimising operations in Afghanistan. Shere Ali, meanwhile, 
is again reported to have entered Russia, and to be greatly sur- 
prised at his treatment there, he having expected to be received 
as an ally, 





An incident which might have been dangerous to peace has 
occurred near Silistria. Five of the six Delimitation Commis- 
sioners appointed to mark the boundaries between Bulgaria and 
Roumania assigned the outwork, called Arab Tabia, 800 yards 
in front of Silistria, to Roumania; but the Russian Govern- 
ment dissented, and asked the Powers for a new examination. 
This was declined, and the Roumanian Government ordered 
Colonel Angelescu to occupy the place, using force if necessary. 
The Russian Commandant retired, and the Russian Govern- 
ment, highly indignant, required the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to evacuate the place at once. This was declined, the 
Roumanian Government appealing to the Powers, who will, it is 
believed, decide that the award of the majority of the Commis- 
sioners must be treated as final. It is believed that the dispute 
will be settled by an arrangement, but as each Government has 
a right under the Treaty to dispute the Commissioners’ award, 
and Russia was therefore within her legal right—she garrison- 
ing Arab Tabia till the award is settled—the action of Rou- 
mania might, under other circumstances, have produced a 
serious collision, as Austria supported the Roumanian view. 
It is probable that the authorities at Bucharest thought the 
Russians acting, as frequently happens, without sanction from 
head-quarters. 


Mr. R. K. Douglas writes to the Times to state that a 
disease similar to the spotted plague in Astrachan appeared 
in Yunnan, in Western China, after the great massacres 
there, and was believed by the people to come from the soil, 
each outbreak being preceded by a great mortality among 
the rats. Although no precautions were taken, the disease 
did not spread into any of the surrounding provinces. 
This is a consoling statement, but in opposition to this 
is the report, apparently official, though still to be veri- 
fied, that the Astrachan Plague—as the disease had better 
be called, till its exact character is ascertained—has made 








that it is advancing westward, but the ap between el 


saly and Astrachan is a very wide one, The with # 
Government has now joined in the internationg} +, ; id 
and the Russian Government has taken the ' 





mined steps to isolate Astrachan. Eighteen th -_ 
are to be posted as a cordon round the province, prevents i : 
egress until after purification ; and the villages are eke 
to the ground, the inhabitants being lodged in sledges * 


and compensated for their loss. The energetic ‘ or 
General Loris Melikoff has, moreover, been despatched ty arke 





province, with authority to take any steps which 
quired, “ws ~ 
Mr. Lowe, in distributing the fine-art prizes at Croydon that + 


day week, took occasion, as usual, to attack what he holds pi 3 pity 
the useless branches of knowledge, and especially to depres: been § 










the study of philosophy, in which, in the old days at would 
had been himself so well drilled. A taste for readi at a 
whatever that amused you,—“ frivolous books,” he spasm: ‘Liber 
sisted on, and we are quite with him in thinking that much scrup 
the didactic mind is apt to treat as frivolous is full of gennigm —tha 
struction for young people,—he earnestly inculcated, 99 of the 
that anything was not philosophy. Any novel of Dickens's, inten 
said, was more instructive than that. “ Metaphysics of any " delay 
whatever” were “absolute waste of time.” “Metaphysicghui Mr. | 
by assuming something that was not true, and ended in some meas’ 
absolutely absurd.” Holding so drastic a view, it was ratheren Parli: 
of Mr. Lowe not to define better what are the boundariegof[e him t 


world of falsehood and absurdity, from all intrusion intowhigh had « 


meant to warn his hearers and readers. Are ethics, psychologist th 
logic, metaphysical studies? If they are, how does he propel 2041 
to lay the basis for law, for education, for the math 

theory of probabilities, for even inductive reasoning, witho Pr 
trespassing on this wild region of falsehood and folly? J#thy great 
are not, it must take something uncommonly like metaphyg has 
to show why these sciences are not metaphysical, but are fair com! 
on the safe side of that new “ scientific frontier” which who 


Lowe thinks it desirable to mark out. Mr. Lowe admitted till inter 
his own fine-art education had been neglected. Perhapsthatial loose 


the reason for his very unchastened pleasure in launchingqphi powe 
various audiences raw and even thumping paradoxes, tions 

Poor Lord Hartington probably never did any task for = 
tutors at Cambridge which cost him half the labour and pain but | 
of the theme he had to compose for delivery to the Edinbuyhil o¢ i, 


students yesterday week, in the shape of an inaugural adéme 4;, , 
as their Lord Rector. It is quite impossible for Lord Hartingin -. 
to talk nonsense. His mind is far too strong for that. Butt by t 
perusal of his inaugural address is, it must be admitted, vey as B 
hard work. One sensible remark follows another in it wih 

exceedingly little organic connection with its predeceson A 
or its successors, till one’s mind aches with sympathy forthe < 
noble speaker who went through what must have bee t - 
him “that agonising travail and that portentous birth” Ti a 
chief idea, if he can be said to have had any particular chi 
idea, was to insist on the importance of separately formed ind 

vidual convictions in determining the tendencies of political bo 
public opinion. And justly enough he praised Soot an 
thought and Scotch philosophy, as having had no smal Bes 
share in forming Scotch Liberalism, and in produciy firin 
one of its most potent organs at a very critical time= and 
the Edinburgh Review. Certainly Lord Hartington smaeg S) 
the truth than Mr. Lowe. Without Scotch theology and mee 
physics, the stronghold of modern Liberalism would never hare 
been in the Scotch constituencies. Still, this, though trae, “4 


hum 


not very recondite; and if he had had his countenance a8 the 
under control as when he first entered Parliament, Lord Hat Mr. 
ington would probably have caught himself yawning re mad 
during the delivery of his Rectorial address. dep 


It has been all but semi-officially announced by the organsdl for 
the Government that they have abandoned the hope of settling mac 
the Irish University question in the coming Session. Whit pen: 
they were prepared to give would not have satisfied the Romi decl 
Catholics, and what the Roman Catholics desired, the Gove idea 
ment were wholly averse to concede. It appears that they we racy 
not indisposed to extend the principle of “payment fort = ma 
from the middle-class schools to higher academical institutt true 
but as we have frequently pointed out, this would not be trio 
could not by any conjuring be transformed into, religioma = nece 
equality for the Catholics in relation to University teachingg Tem 








its appearance at a village in Thessaly, That would mean 


A wholly unendowed college could not compete on equal™ new 
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‘ : hly endowed college, for the rewards of successful 
wih * = even if it could, and could hold its own, there 


would uality. So the hope of a Conservative settle- 
t ry the uci is at an end, and Lord Beaconsfield must 
a back on his wits and the Duke of Connaught for some 


other message of conciliation. 













Mr. Bourke, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made a 
speech to his constituents at King’s Lynn on Wednesday, 
marked chiefly by exultation. He told his audience that “the 
number ‘490’—the number of the majority in North N orfolk— 
would ever be dear to the memory of those who desired 
that the interests of England should be maintained.” It is 
a pity the number was not 666, as then there would have 
been some chance that some human being besides Mr. Birkbeck 
would remember it fora month. He “declined to fire more shots 
at a vanquished foe,” and therefore would only describe the 
Liberals as a party fortunately not strong in numbers, but un- 
scrupulous and audacious, “ who had gained only one triumph, 
_that of adding to the difficulties with which the Government 
of the nation had to contend.” Well, when the Government is 
intent on wrong-doing, as ours is when it tries to prevent or 
delay the extinction of Turkish sovereignty, that is a triumph. 
Mr. Bourke hinted that the Government had some domestic 
measures on the anvil which the country would know when 
Parliament met, and added that though it was not necessary for 
him to go into the nature of those measures, the Government 
had always been successful “in dealing with measures relating 
to the health, the industry, and the education of the people,” 


and would be successful again. 



















President Hayes has achieved an important victory. One 
great obstacle to any reform in the American Civil Service 
has been the practice of nominating men to office re- 
commended by the Senators, who naturally propose friends 
who have done them political service. As all the Senators are 
interested in this system, they are apt, when a President breaks 
loose from it, to reject his nominations, under their constitutional 
power. Recently, Mr. Hayes has disregarded the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Conkling, the powerful Senator from New York, 
and insisted on filling up the vacancies in the New York Custom 
House with men of his own selection. Mr. Conkling resisted, 
but the President stood firm, and on the 3rd inst., after weeks 
of intrigue, the division showed 33 Senators to 24 in favour of 
his nominees. We regret to see, however, that the victory, 
which is really one over political jobbing, was secured mainly 
by the assistance of the Democrats. Twice as many Democrats 
as Republicans voted for the President. 





























An important letter from Mr. Bessemer to Thursday’s Times 
points out how great is the mistake of our naval commanders 
in thinking to manipulate, by mere skill of hand, machines so 
elaborate and delicate as their new naval guns and ironclads, 
when skill of hand is really quite as inapplicable to many of the 
operations to be performed, as it would be to the exact tele- 
scopic following of the track of a star in the heavens without 
the help of specially-devised astronomical instruments. Mr. 
Bessemer says, and indeed proves, that the only safe way of 
firing our great naval guns, so as to secure the proper direction 
and the proper range, is to introduce automatic firing,—i.e., firing 
which is independent of the very considerable errors to which 
human sight and judgment are liable, by contriving that the 
gun must fire, the moment the angle of elevation is reached 
at which previous mathematical observation has shown that 
the gun ought to be placed in order to hit the required mark. 
Mr. Bessemer had invented six years ago such a machine, a 
machine which will make the firing a purely automatic matter, 
depending on the completion of an electro-magnetic circuit, 
for any given angle of elevation. He offered to fix such a 
machine (of which he exhibited a model), at his own ex- 
pense, on board any ship in the Royal Navy, but his offer was 
declined. Our naval commanders hold tenaciously by the old 
idea, that on the gunners’ quickness of eye and hand the accu- 
tacy of the firing ought to depend. They might just as well 
maintain that on the owner’s quickness of eye and hand the 
true time-keeping of a watch ought to depend. It is the 
triamph of scientific intelligence to provide remedies for the 
necessary blunders both of eye and of hand. And to neglect such 


remedies, is to ignore dangerously the scientific character of the 
new naval science, 
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Mr. Tenniel, in Punch this week, almost surpasses himself in 
a comic rendering of Mr. Matthew Arnold's idea of the over- 
loaded English people. He gives us, not the weary Titan, 
“with deaf ears and labour-dimmed eyes, staggering on to his 
goal,” but John Bull as a beast of burden, sustaining, first, 
the Cossack; then the Afghan, clinging nervously to the 
Cossack; then the Turk, sitting at his ease, and looking 
luxuriously sleepy; then the unscrupulous Glasgow Director ; 
then the working-man on strike ; and last of all, the Zulu, who, 
as he springs on behind, exclaims, with half-idiotic rapture, 
“Dar’s jis’ room for me!” Under this sixfold load the poor 
bull plods painfully and mutely, but looks capable still of 
an ugly rush, if he were to catch clear sight of any one who 
might be held distinctly responsible for all this unprofitable 
toil. The figure of Lord Beaconsfield, however, is excluded 
from Mr. Tenniel’s picture, though no other keeper could have 
tamed the British Bull to bear patiently, even up to the present 
moment, a load so vast and so steadily increasing as this. 


Lord Augustus Loftus is coming back from St. Petersburg, 
and is to go out as the next Governor of New South Wales. 
In his place Lord Dufferin is to be sent to St. Peters- 
burg, where it is to be hoped that he may inaugurate 
a “new departure” for the Anglo-Russian policy of the 
future. Lord Beaconsfield will then be able to say 
that he has chosen both the most important of his Ambas- 
sadors of the time from among the appointees of Liberal 
Administrations,—Sir Henry Layard, at Constantinople, and 
Lord Dufferin, at St. Petersburg. And no doubt the strategy 
is ingenious. A Tory tune played upon the most perfect of the 
instruments of Liberal policy, sounds twice as grateful in Tory 
ears, and much more ambiguous at first in Liberal ears, than 
the same tune played on one of the regular official organs. Let 
us hope, however, that in the present case the tune is not to be 
a Tory one any longer, but a good Liberal harmony. 





Vature for this week tells us of a machine just invented by 
Mr. E, A. Cowper, the well-known mechanical engineer, by which 
a hand writing in London can produce at the other end of the 
telegraphic line,—say at Brighton,—the precise characters which 
it traces here,—so that the letter when thus written will be as dis- 
tinctly the handwriting of the telegrapher as one produced at the 
same time by his own pen. It is a great and ingenious dis- 
covery, no doubt, but not, perhaps, altogether one on which the 
receivers of telegrams will congratulate themselves. Hitherto 
the most atrocious writers have been compelled to take pains, 
in order that the telegraph clerk might be able to make out their 
scrawl. But if the scrawl itself is to be transmitted in future, 
—in that terse and sometimes over-compressed form which the 
too great cost of telegraphing at length induces,—woe be to the 
receivers of telegraphic messages from too many of their corre- 
spondents. The telegraph clerks may exult that their labours of 
deciphering are at an end. But many shall be the clerks, and also 
the wives and the sisters and the daughters, who shall go about, 
frenzied, with crabbed fragments of penmanship in their hands, 
which no man shall be able to read for them. 


The trial of Charles Peace, at Leeds, for the murder of 
Arthur Dyson in November, 1876, ended on the 4th inst., in a 
verdict of guilty and a sentence of death. The case was in 
itself by no means an extraordinary one, and the extreme 
interest taken in the trial was caused chiefly by the character 
of the accused, a professional burglar, who was also a musician 
and a carver and gilder, and a man of great ingenuity and 
daring. In the middle of 1876, Peace had paid such attention to 
Mrs. Dyson that Mr. Dyson became jealous, and ordered Peace 
to cease his visits to the house. Peace, excessively irritated, was 
heard to threaten to kill Dyson, and on the 29th of November he 
did kill him. He had been talking to Mrs. Dyson in the yard 
of the house, when Dyson came up, and was immediately shot 
with Peace’s revolver. The principal witness was Mrs, Dyson, 
who deposed positively to Peace as the murderer; but an effort 
was made to upset her testimony, by proving her intimate rela- 
tions with Peace. She, however, adhered to her statement, 
which was corroborated by independent testimony thus far, that 
Peace was there, that he had threatened Dyson, that his re- 
volver was the weapon used, and that nobody but Peace or Mrs. 
Dyson could have done the deed. The defence was that the 
death was accidental, but there was no evidence in its support. 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE COMING “ DOMESTIC” PROGRAMME. 


HERE seems to be a general belief that the Government, 
aware that its foreign policy has, on the whole, failed, 
will attempt something considerable in the way of domestic 
legislation, but we do not know that the belief rests upon any 
solid foundation. That Lord Beaconsfield would like to do 
something which would appear great and “ Imperial” and 
original, by the side of the work of his predecessor, may be at 
once admitted ; but what is there to be done, to which his party 
will cordially consent, or indeed consent at all? He is anxious, 
men say, to show that he can meet the wants of Ireland as 
well as Mr, Gladstone, and with more success in securing Irish 
gratitude; and if he were left alone, we fully admit he, with 
his detached mind, and instinctive sympathy for the defects and 
merits of the Irish character, might propose some considerable 
measure of conciliation; but what can he accomplish in 
that direction which his party would support? He dare 
not even mention a settlement of the agrarian difficulty, in 
the Irish sense, for although he could obtain such a grant in 
compénsation as Liberals would scarcely venture to ask, his 
followers, the gentry, “acred up to their lips, Consolled up to 
their chins,” whom he so cordially despises and ‘so success- 
fully deludes, would regard the abolition of eviction as a blow 
levelled at their own prestige. They do not want compen- 
sation, but power over “ their own” people. He can hardly 
remedy the inequalities of the Irish suffrage, when they all 
tend to the advantage of his own supporters, or “ redistribute” 
on the only possible basis, when redistribution would leave the 
Island with less than twenty strictly Orange representatives. 
Despising alike Catholicism and Protestantism, as thin develop- 
ments of the “elder Christianity” of the Old Testament, he 
would willingly settle the difficulty of Irish education by a 
measure which, if he could draw it himself, would probably 
be a final, or at least a great one; but how is he 
to reconcile such a proposal to the uneasy Protestantism of 
followers who, half-educated themselves, think that good 
education must increase the ascendency of Catholics? Voltaire 
and Renan alike came out of the Seminary, but Tories have 
heard of either only as names of horror. If the hints in the 
Times may be trusted, Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, after seriously 
considering many plans, at last agreed upon a maximum 
concession to Catholicism in Ireland, which the Catholic 
episcopacy rejected, and which, in consequence, will pro- 
bably be withdrawn. There is little good in a “measure of 
conciliation” which irritates one party exceedingly, and is re- 
garded by the other as a concession without advantage; and a 
Tory Cabinet is not likely to risk Orange opposition for the 
sake of a plan which would not bring Irish votes, and could be 
carried only by Liberal assistance. Lord Beaconsfield will be 
driven back, as regards Ireland, upon the appointment of a Royal 
Duke as Lord-Lieutenant, which may be acceptable to Irish- 
men, and if so, is an excellent measure; or may seem to them 
a delusive concession of a sham Home-rule, and if so, is a new 
embarrassment in the way of sympathetic government. There 
is no large Irish policy which the people would accept with 
pleasure, and yet which Tories would accept without an “ edu- 
cation ” for which the aged Premier has neither the energy 
nor the remaining time. 

Then there is the chance of a County Reform Bill, or of a 
Bill for County Government. Ten years ago, Lord Beacons- 
field would, we think, have convinced his party that household 
suffrage in the counties was inevitable, and that they had 
better concede it, and in conceding it, grasp the initiative and 
the control of a grand scheme for the redistribution of seats. 
He would have convinced them that power at the polls must, 
after, perhaps, one election, belong to the owners of property, 
and that a redistribution for county advantage must be a 
Conservative measure ; but his followers are just now thinking 
of the next election. They know the farmers will not forgive 
the enfranchisement of the labourers, and they are not prepared 
to risk their seats, or see themselves superseded during even one 
Parliament by two hundred Mr. Reads, who would inevitably 
pass a Tenant-right Bill, for any future advantage whatsoever. 
They will scarcely listen to a County Suffrage Bill, and as for 
a County Government Bill, it must, to be acceptable to them, 
be but a small affair. The county electors desire that 
farmers should govern the counties, but the County 
Members desire that power should remain with the 
owners of the soil, and between them no compromise is 








° . en 
possible, except some sham Bill, which will excite no 
siasm, and will be supported or opposed only ag a Cating 
measure. We suppose, as so many pledges have been oj 
that some Bill or other will be brought forward: wae 
may be sure that although Mr. Clare Read will support it ad 
his vote, he will apologise for it to his electors, as on} 2 
concession of a first instalment of their rights. A yu 
Bill, making each county a living, corporate entity, governal 
by a representative Council, with an Opinion, and a Wa 
and a history to come, is quite within Lord Beaconsfie 
power to devise, but think of the labour to a man over covets 
of making that Cabinet support it! Think of Lord Salish ', 
flouts, and Mr. Cross’s objections, and Sir Stafford Northeote’s 
deprecatory smiles! There can be no large County Bill which 
the country gentlemen will accept without a previous educa. 
tion, and without the country gentlemen, where would be the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield? In the air, sustained 
the genius of a single man, and the applause of a residuum 
which admires Lord Beaconsfield, but does not care one jot 
for county questions, and in county elections has neither 
voice nor vote. 

Then the Government may have a financial policy to bri 
forward. It may, but of what “imperial” kind can 
a policy be? The talk of a return to Protection is talk merely, 
the boroughs not intending to pay for dear bread, and the 
County Members not intending to vote for protection to every. 
body but themselves. Reciprocity is a mere trap, into which 
nobody but Lord Bateman will fall. There is no tax to be 
proposed which would draw millions, yet be unfelt by anybody, 
or if there is, Sir Stafford Northcote is not the man to discover 
or propose it; and failing a new fiscal policy or a new soune 
of revenue, what financial coup can possibly be accomplished? 
Clearly, there is no course open, except a quiet effort 
to reduce expenditure as far as possible, to apologise, 
as well as may be, for the Floating Debt, and—if Sir Bartle 
Frere or our other Kaufmann in Calcutta will let useto 
avoid new taxation. That, accordingly, is the policy resolved 
on. Unless all accounts are untrue, the Military and Naval 
expenses are to be reduced, until Chatham is howling and 
Woolwich in despair, some 8,000 hands being dismissed in 
the latter place, to swell the chorus of distress, and the deficit 
tided over that way, as if the Bulgarias did not signify, and 
Asia Minor were not to be regenerated in a bath of English 
gold. That may be wise policy—we are not discussing that, 
just now—but it is not the great domestic policy which charm 
Tories, and makes dissolutions easy, and brings the “ interests” 
to the side of Government, and excites the imaginations of the 
residuum. We should not wonder if Mr. Gorst were vey 
angry at it, and wondered once again, quite audibly, why 
the only man not an estated squire with a seat in 
the Cabinet was Mr. Smith, of Westminster. At al 
events, retrenchment caused by waste cannot be paraded as 
an Imperial policy, nor can the funding of a floating debi 
incurred without return to show for it be quoted as evidence 
of the marvellous prevision of a far-sighted Premier. Retrench- 
ment can at best only be extenuated, and extenuated in a wy 
which, after the profusion of the last few years, will seem, 
even to silent Conservatives, somewhat weak and apologetic 
Even Mr. Lowe could retrench, if retrenchment is to & 
the order of the day; and there is nothing in Tor 
ism to make the “interests” upon which retrenchment 
must fall either acquiescent or uncomplaining. They wast 
the Services to be efficient, and to be comfortable, and 
the Government to be swinging its purse in the face df 
Europe,—not to descend to the humble jog-trot of a county 
which desires before all things to make both ends meet, and 
have its bankers’ account clear. There may be much 
but there will be no applause, when it is seen that the Gover 
ment is bent on financial moderation, and that nothing is ® 
be done which requires any additional outlay, or indeed any 
outlay whatever not sanctioned by both sides of the Hous. 
Imperial policies are not consistent with reduced Estimates. | 

There remain the “ social questions,” and upon these its 
conceivable that the Government may have some surprise 
store. Lord Hartington, in his Lancashire speech, seems 1 
believe in a coming surprise of some kind, and Mr. Bourke hinted 
at King’s Lynn that something was prepared, talking of measure’ 
which the Government had devised “for the amelioration of \ 
condition of the people,” as if the Cabinet had been consulting 
Karl Marx, and were about to make everybody happy all 
once. But then does Mr. Bourke know, any more than adj 
body else, or is there any measure which will really improv 
the condition of the people, including agricultural labourer 
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party would support? A good, strong 
Dwellings Act, now, compelling all land-owners to make all 

ttages habitable,—are we likely to get that? Or an Act 
pr ling the Water Companies to give a full supply 
of water to the poor, on penalty of losing their monopoly? 
Oran Act reducing the landlord’s right to levy rent to the 
right of any other debtor, and so abolishing the last great 
rivilege law, the law of distraint, still remaining in the country ? 
We doubt it, and expect from Mr. Cross only an extension of 
his Artisans’ Dwellings Act; from Lord Cairns only another 
Bankruptcy Act, which may or may not be a large measure ; 
and from Sir Stafford Northcote, only a Bill modifying un- 
limited liability. Those are most useful reforms, for which 
the Ministry will deserve, if the Bills are good, every credit ; but 
they are humdrum reforms, open also to a party which would 
not in one and the same year guarantee Asiatic Turkey, 
dretch India to the Hindoo Koosh, and engage in a very 
serious Cape war. They are useful measures, but they are not 
Beaconsfieldian measures, and of anything beyond them there 
is as yet no trace. Itis the misfortune of a Ministry addicted 
to fireworks that when it begins watering the crops, its work 
must necessarily look by comparison rather uninteresting and 
dull, We shall know of the truth, perhaps, before our next 
issue is before our readers, but we venture in advance to doubt 
whether next Thursday will produce any great sensation. 
Even Napoleon III. found it difficult to make every New Year's 
reception a memorable event. 


—— 
which the landlord 





M. GREVY’S ELECTION. 


T is not well to be in too great a hurry to pass judgment on 
the working of new institutions. Often it will happen 
that the first fruits they produce are not the most, but rather 
the least, characteristic of such fruits,—fruits partly the pro- 
duets of ideas and principles which failed to get a sufficient 
representation in those institutions, though gaining a temporary 
homage from the earliest of their actual managers. Thus 
it is pretty clear that the election of President Washington 
for several successive terms of years, was not the most char- 
acteristic result of the Revolution which made the United 
States, Most thinking men who desire to pitch on the 
focus of the most characteristic results of the American Revo- 
lution, would probably select rather the Presidency of either 
General Jackson or Mr. Jefferson—we should ourselves in- 
cline to the former,—than that of George Washington. So, 
again, most thinking men, if asked to fix upon the most char- 
acteristic Parliamentary period due to the first great Reform 
Bill, would probably choose the administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, rather than that of either Lord Grey or Lord Mel- 
bourne; and though it is still premature to say where we 
should find the most characteristic result of the second 
Reform Bill, it is obvious that we should certainly not find 
it in the administration of Mr. Gladstone, but rather in some 
period, more akin, to say the least, than was his administration, 
to the administration of Lord Beaconsfield. For these reasons, 
we hesitate to speak with any great confidence of the first 
great result of the new French Constitution,—for it is clear 
that M. Grévy’s election as President of the Republic, is in fact 
its first characteristic result,—Marshal MacMahon having been 
the choice of a different body, under the pre-constitutional era, 
and having been only continued in power because it would 
have taken something of revolutionary effort to displace him 
before his resignation on Thursday week. Still, as we cannot 
Wait for the future to draw such inferences from contemporary 
events as at the time they seem to warrant, we may, with 
oming caution, provisionally comment on the features of 
that election which seem fairly characteristic of the new Con- 
stitution, as throwing a useful light upon it, and upon its 
probable working. 
And the first thing we note is that the principle of choosing 
a President through the united Chambers of the Legislature, 
18 certainly infinitely more satisfactory, as well as infinitely 
ae rapid and tranquil, than the American principle of 
Anes popular election through a caucus directly elected 
That ~ , Purpose by the great popular constituencies. 
den -— infinitely more rapid and tranquil, the facts 
ra arshal MacMahon’s intended resignation was not 
y known till the Wednesday of last week. On the Thurs- 
. y oy it was communicated ; and on the Thursday, M. Grévy 
ber \ ected, without even any speech-making and without so 
veh a8 a ripple of popular agitation. No doubt it might 
a — that on the American system, in case of a resignation, 
© Vice-President would become President of the Union by 





the mere effect of the Constitution itself. And doubtless this 
is true, only it is irrelevant to the point. For had Marshal 
MacMahon’s Presidency ended by the lapse of his whole term, 
instead of by resignation, the method of procedure would 
have been just the same, while the American method would, 
as we all know, be entirely different ; and besides, by the succes- 
sion of the Vice-President, the American people do not pre- 
tend to get even the person in whom they would be inclined to 
repose most confidence, after the President, but rather do they 
get some one in whom they have no particular confidence, but 
whom for electioneering reasons it is convenient to “ square ;” 
while the French procedure secures just as true a choice of a suc- 
cessor in the case of resignation, as in the case of a completely 
finished term. Hence the true comparison here is between the 
French method and the American procedure on occasion of a 
regular Presidential election. Every one knows to what a cam- 
paign of electioneering, of party promises and party manceuvres, 
such an election gives rise; how dangerous are the intrigues at 
critical periods ; what corruption and what violence there often 
is when the election-time comes; and how profoundly unsatis- 
factory the result is apt to be,—how seldom the man gains the 
election whom the people most trust,—how frequently the result 
seems to be that the man is chosen who had the fewest vehe- 
ment opponents, rather than he who had the most numerous 
hearty supporters,—how often a “dark horse” wins,—and 
how long it is before the “ dark horse ” is known to the people, 
if indeed there be anything worth knowing in him, which 
sometimes there is not. On the other hand, the French pro- 
cedure has chosen a party man, no doubt,—a man of the 
majority,—but the man of the majority whom every one trusts 
most,—the man really held by all to be the simplest, sincerest, 
most trustworthy, and in a plain way, the strongest man 
the majority had; and this though in many Depait- 
ments of France, except for the confidence reposed in 
him by their Deputies and Senators, the people can have 
had no conception at all of who M. Grévy was, or what 
he was like. His name is probably as unknown to the grea! 
majority of French homes as Mr. Whitbread’s name would 
be in the great majority of English homes, if the great 
Brewery had not accidentally given that name a familia: 
sound. The choice of M, Grévy was essentially a prompt, de- 
cisive, and tranquil choice, by men who knew him to be a man 
with specific qualities,—qualities exceptionally fitting him fo1 
the task imposed on him,—but qualities which were not and 
could not have been known to the great majority of th 
French people ; while the choice of an ordinary American 
President, say, of President Polk, or President Pierce, o: 
President Hayes,—nay (as it happened), of President 
Lincoln,—has usually been a tardy, hesitating, and excit- 
ing process, resulting in the selection of an unknown 
man, and in his selection rather for the absence of quali- 
ties which would have made him obnoxious to politicians. 
than for any known positive qualities of any kind. No 
doubt it does so happen that the fact that M. Grévy is the 
son of a small farmer, who has risen by character, energy, and 
moderate talents, to his present great position, is sure to secure 
for the choice of the Legislature the cordial approval of the 
French peasantry. But this had little or no effect on his 
actual selection, though it tends to popularise it. The man 
who was at once selected in 1871 by the highly Conservative 
Assembly at Bordeaux for its president, was not in any way 
dependent on the ratification of the popular vote by the acci- 
dental gratification it will afford to the pride of the peasantry. 

But not only does the method of M. Grévy’s election contrast 
most favourably with that of a popular election, but (though 
we speak here with more diffidence), so far as we can judge, it 
contrasts favourably with that of election by a single Chamber. 
There seems to us little doubt that the Chamber of Deputies, 
if voting alone, would have been strongly inclined, in its choice 
of a President, to consider strength of character and sturdy 
impartiality less, and political originality more. There can be 
no doubt that the Senate, itself a doubly elected body, and the 
greater part of whose Members have been chosen for the avail- 
ability of their practical qualities of local usefulness, contri- 
butes to the National Assembly a sedate and cautious element, 
much more disposed to hold by character than by brilliance. 
At least, a week or two ago, the newly-elected majority in the 
Senate was quite content to trust M. Dufaure without exacting 
from him any change of policy, while the majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies,—not nearly so fresh from the country,—insisted on 
that demand. This seems to show that the Senate will trust a 
statesman whom it respects,even when it differs with him some- 
what in opinion, when the Chamber of Deputies grows impatient 
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with him. And we cannot help thinking that had the choice 
of a new President been accorded to the Chamber of Deputies 
alone, there would have been a decided rivalry between the 
party preferring a man who was, above all, one of brilliant 
talents, and the party preferring a man who was, above 
all, one of solid judgment and high character. If this im- 
pression be accurate, it is certainly an advantage to lodge the 
choice of the chief Executive officer of the State in a body 
composed of both Chambers. If there is to be a separation 
between the Executive and the Parliamentary leadership at 
all, it is obvious that the qualities most essential for the for- 
mer are rather impartiality of temper, sobriety and soundness 
of judgment, and stainlessness of character ; while the qualities 
most essential for the latter are keen and brilliant thoughts, 
and great power of convincing others. It seems to us that 
the French procedure happily secures in the choice of the 
President a much greater consideration for the former qualities, 
than it could do were that choice exercised by the Chamber 
of Deputies alone, and not by the National Assembly, which is 
weighted by the influx of the more Conservative body. The 
French Constitution has contrived for this special political 
function a special political body, intermediate between the too 
mobile Chamber chosen by universal suffrage, and the too 
sedate Chamber chosen by an elaborate system of double 
elections. 

On the whole, it may be fairly said that no event of equal 
importance has ever been conducted in a way to reflect more 
credit on the character of the political machinery by which it 
was brought about, than the election of the new President of 
the French Republic. 





THE FARMERS’ DESPONDENCY. 


AT OTHING is more curious in English social history than 

the difficulty of ascertaining positively whether Farmers 
are or are not suffering in their business. In any other 
manufacture, it is easy for any investigator, with a clear head 
and a little patience, to make out whether “ business ” is pro- 
sperous or depressed, and to what degree. There are tables 
of prices, statistics of wages, records of export and of sales, 
accounts of failures, and shrinkings or swellings in the yield of 
Schedule D; while,in the event of distress, the manufacturers 
always make themselves heard. The newspapers are choked with 
letters of complaint and explanation, reports of trade meetings, 
and controversies between employers and their workmen. It 
is only in the manufacture of corn and oxen that accounts of 
prosperity or depression are ever uncertain, that it is difficult 
to be sure whether and why “business” is prospering 
or declining. Just now, for example, farming is said, 
we believe quite truly, to be unprosperons. Landlords are 
complaining all over the country. The Marquis of Huntly 
told a Chamber of Agriculture the other day that the landed 
interest was passing through a period of depression quite un- 
precedented, the end of which no one could foresee; and 
almost every landlord takes up the tale, while numbers of the 
richer owners make remissions of rent. The price of corn is 
low beyond precedent in Free-trade times, the average being 
only 39s. per quarter, against 51s. in the same period of last 
year ; and bread, it is said, selling in South Yorkshire at a penny 
a pound, 4d. the quartern-loaf. The price of beasts, too, is falling, 
though meat gets but little cheaper ; and but for barley, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine whence profit could be obtained for the farmers at 
all. Mr, Bear, who has at his disposal the resources of the Mark 
Lane Express, declares that there have been poor harvests, below 
the average, for ten years, and publishes in the Fortnightly Re- 
view “ advices” from every county of England and Wales which 
prove, at all events, that farmers think themselves unusually dis- 
tressed. From Bedfordshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Huatingdonshire, 
Kent, Lincolnshire, Monmouthshire, Nottinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Rutland, Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, the accounts 
present scarcely a gleam of light, the universal statement 
being that with a reserve for stock-farms, cultivation is 
growing worse, profits less, farmers poorer, and failures more 
frequent; the Surrey account adding expressions which mean 
that the distress is partly concealed by its own magnitude, 
farmers being unable to throw up their holdings, because they 
can get no one to take the land off their hands, and liberate 
the relics of their sunk capital. The only good account is 


from Yorkshire and Lancashire, though amid the chorus of 
complaint Leicestershire and Norfolk, and in great part Hamp- 
shire and Northamptonshire, may be taken as getting on 








s . . i 
while an exception is made for grass land, which a: lies, 
Bear thinks, chiefly to old natural pastures. The P : Mr, 
of writers evidently despond about their trade, 
Bedfordshire, being unanimous in their complaint, 
in answer to queries about the position of farming :—« « 
ceptionally bad. Farmers are losing heart, and the land is j 
a much worse state than formerly.’ ‘ Farmers general] ‘ae 
been losing money for the last four years,’ “During aa 
perience of between thirty and forty years, I have not toon 
anything like it. There has been a serious inroad u 
capital account during the last few years, and the land has 
seriously gone back in cultivation.” ‘In a greater state of 
depression than I have known it for twenty-five Years past, 
A good deal of the tenant’s capital has been lost, The con. 
dition of the land has sunk ; farming has altogether gone back 
during the past five years, and it will require some years of 
prosperity to regain lost ground.’” 

This is, at all events, a most depressing picture, and Mp 
Bear evidently believes it to be a true one, advising earnestly 
that landlords should consent to a general reduction of rents, 
lest a panic should set in, and the reduction become a sy 
ing one. He sees no chance of a rise of prices, even if Indig 
does not come into the market, which India is doing, and points 
in order to mark the range of the competition, to the new pres. 
sure sustained by dairy farms from American competition ip 
cheese, which has reduced prices 30 per cent., but we may add, 
en passant, has most materially improved cheese. He believes 
a reduction of rents imperative, shows by figures that it will 
benefit the farmer more than reductions in wages, and tells 
the landlords roundly that it is of no use to talk of what they 
can “afford” to take. They must take what they can get, like 
other people, or turn cultivators themselves. If we believe 
him, the country is on the eve of a reduction in rents which 
will deprive the most powerful class in the country of a 
fifth of its income, while the most numerous class of 
ducers will be impoverished almost to despair. Yet all this 
while, neither landlords nor farmers make any serious sign of 
feeling the pinch. The former, as Mr. Bear admits, make no 
promise of reducing rents in general,—rather say they cannot 
afford to do it. They support, as we all see, the most 
wasteful Administration of modern times. They will not hear 
of increasing the value of their land by many years’ purchase 
by making it as saleable as Consols, and turning themselves 
from life-owners into freeholders, with debts to their trustees, 
They will not, or at any rate do not, generally tempt 
tenants by giving them laxer terms, releasing them 
interference by land agents, and absurd clauses about 
cropping, &., drawn up as if the farmers were chil 
ren just learning to grow corn under instruction from the 
gentry. The latter, again, the farmers, do nothing to relieve 
themselves, except talk a little in Chambers of Agricultum 
about rates and the Malt-tax. They support an Administ 
tion whose reckless waste will end, before all is done, ins 
Land-tax. They will not move for the enfranchisement of 
the land, which would end in their buying the farms and 
paying rent as mortgagees instead of tenants,—that is, 
paying moderate rents with complete independence, the 
very best position for the large farmer. They will not even 
combine for an irresistible movement in favour of the tenant 
right which they admit to be just, namely, compulsory com 
pensation for unexhausted improvements,—a measure wile 
if they were once firm enough to make seats dependent on tt, 
would be carriedin a Session, On the contrary, they say, with 
Mr. Clare Read, that the Government whose essential policy i 
is to refuse these things is a better Government than its rival, 
which, on the slightest hope of their support, now steadily 1 
fused for forty years, would make the necessary changes. +08 
opinion is, of course, a perfectly legitimate one; but how isit 
that, desiring certain changes, declaring everywhere the 
necessity of those changes, and almost everywhere announellg 
that without those changes their business is ruined, t 
make no general effort to press them either on their ow 
Government or on their landlords? They are, perhaps, the most 
powerful single class in the country, they laugh at the idea of 
outsiders understanding their business, yet they take nd 
combined steps to remedy, in the only possible way, their owt 
grievances. Is it not natural that other manufacturers, Se 
ing this, should suspect those grievances of exaggeratld® 
should say that farmers have been discontented since 
time of Cain, and will remain so to the end, and sho 
pass by unbelieving on the other side? Why, they argt 
if there is all this distress, and this dislike of the pr 
sent terms of farming, do not the farmers insist on 0% 
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— 
that they like better; or why, if they cannot coerce 
their landlords, do they not compel attention to their claims 
in the Legislature, which, in the matter of the cattle-plague, 
they compelled to obey their will? The objection is not 
«+ because it does not sufficiently consider the diffi- 
calty which farmers have in acting together, or in 
bringing pressure to bear upon the owners of a mono- 
jy: but it is a perfectly natural one, and explains much 
of that want of sympathy for their grievances of which 
‘oulturists complain. No one attended much to the labourers’ 
‘evances until the labourers struck, and no one will attend 
carefully to the farmers until they either throw up their 
farms, demand the second seat in each county for a tenant- 
farmer, or insist on rejecting candidates who will not vote 
for an honest measure of Tenant-right. That the Liberals 
gre utterly wrong in their neglect of rural grievances, we have 
slways maintained ; but the neglect, while the voters remain so 


quiescent, is, however lamentable, only too easy to explain. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD HARTINGTON ON THE 
SITUATION, 


T is curious to observe how impossible it seems to be for 
anything whatever which Mr. Gladstone does to be 
treated as a natural and reasonable course of action. His 
seceptance of the request of the Liberal electors of Mid- 
lothian to become their candidate at the next General Elec- 
tion, would seem to be as natural and as unobjectionable 
a political act as any acceptance by any statesman of 
such a proposal well could be. Mr. Gladstone is by 
descent a pure Scotchman. Though born in Liverpool, his 
father was formerly a Leith merchant, and all that has been 
most characteristic in him has been also characteristic of his 
Scotch descent. His genius for finance, his combination of a 
fervid, or as many would say, perfervid temperament with a 
tendency to abstract thought, his marked theological as well 
as economical interests, have all distinguished him as of the 
Scotch type. But what is much more to the purpose of the 
Midlothian election, his policy has found of late much more 
cordial support in Scotland than it has found in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. In accepting the offer of the 
Liberals of a Scotch county to make him their candidate, Mr. 
Gladstone is, indeed, placing himself in the hands of his 
warmest and most faithful friends. If he can win the 
county from the Duke of Buccleuch, for the Liberal 
cause, as we believe he will, he will do something to 
remove the chief reproach of Liberalism,—that it is strong 
only in the great towns. But be that as it may, what 
can be more natural or more appropriate than that he should 
elect to serve a Scotch constituency, when Scotland alone has 
not swerved from the conviction that his administration 
embodied all the best political ideas of the time, and 
that since he has been in Opposition he has continued 
to make a wise and prudent, though an eloquent and 
hearty protest against the rashest and most revolution- 
ary policy which any British Government has pursued 
during the present century? Yet Mr. Gladstone is attacked 
for his candidature, as if he were guilty of some monstrous 
piece of vanity or eccentricity in electing to try conclusions 
with Lord Dalkeith in Midlothian, instead of contending with 
Mr. Boord at Greenwich, or Mr. Birley at Manchester. The 
truth is, that Conservatives have got into a morbid habit of 
taking offence at Mr. Gladstone. He cannot write a letter 
without exciting some convulsive twitch in their nervous organi- 
sation, He cannot open his mouth without their discovering 
Some secret iniquity lurking behind the most ordinary words. 
However, the Midlothian contest will not be prevented by 
any of the affected amazement of the Conservatives at Mr. 
Gladstone's choice of a candidature, and we observe with satis- 
faction that though Lord Dalkeith is naturally chagrined at 
aving so powerful an opponent to meet when the dissolu- 
tion comes, he is too manly to repeat the Conservative 
nonsense which has been written on the subject, and 
‘0 lar as he complains of the intrusion, does so only 
because he thinks it may be useful, in an _ electioneer- 
ing sense, to harp on any appearance of Liberal aggres- 
Siveness which Mr. Gladstone’s advent may be made to 
imply. Lord Dalkeith knows well with how formidable an 
antagonist he has to fight, but he only complains because it 
— perhaps, be useful for his purpose to complain, and he does 
he — in the exaggerated and childish tone of some of 
noah “onservative journals, . He is quite aware that the 
Mest must: haye an importance far beyond that of 





any other county struggle in Scotland, and he is not 
indisposed, perhaps, to accept the part of the representative 
Conservative champion in the general election which is pretty 
sure to come in the autumn. 

And indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s letter accepting the offer 
of the Committee who asked him to stand, expressly claims 
for this contest a distinctly representative character. He 
says that even if he had not retired altogether, at the next 
dissolution he should certainly have sought for the quietest 
seat he could obtain, had it not been for the extreme 
importance of the occasion, his strong belief that every step 
which tends to bring the true issue broadly before the country 
is a step which appeals to the conscience of Liberals, and his 
desire to challenge in the clearest form, before the electors of 
Midlothian, their verdict on the general principles which have 
guided Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. The words of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter may, indeed, be well taken as the fullest and 
yet tersest indictment of the Government by any of the Liberal 
leaders which has yet been put forth. ‘I hold before you,” he 
says, “as Ihave held in the House of Commons, that the faith 
and honour of the country have been gravely compromised in 
the foreign policy of the Ministry ; that by the disturbances 
of confidence, and lately of peace, which they have brought, 
they prolonged and aggravated the public distress; that they 
have augmented the power and influence of the Russian Empire, 
even while estranging the feelings of its population ; that they 
have embarked the Crown and people in an unjust war, full of 
mischief, if not of positive danger, to India ; and that by their 
use of the treaty-making and war-making powers of the 
Crown, they have abridged the just rights of Parliament, and 
have presented that prerogative to the nation under an uncon- 
stitutional aspect which tends to make it insecure.” That 
is a pretty strong political indictment, though, to our 
minds, there is not a word in it which is overcharged, 
or even unnecessary. But the important point to note 
is, that strong as is Mr. Gladstone's indictment, there is 
not a single article in it which does not appear to be equally 
adopted by Lord Hartington, in whom the so-called “ Moder- 
ates” place their trust. In his speech at Liverpool, Lord 
Hartington repeated in the strongest way the charge 
that by their disturbances of confidence the Govern- 
ment had aggravated the present distress; in the same 
speech, he declared that by refusing the Bulgarias the 
right of combining in one State, we had thrown them 
needlessly into the arms of Russia; he dwelt with 
the greatest emphasis on the danger of the aggressive 
war against Afghanistan into which, by the grievous 
error of our Russian policy, we had been driven; and 
in his speech to the University of Edinburgh, he inti- 
mated his conviction that the prerogative of the Crown 
had been used in an _ unconstitutional spirit, and in 
derogation of the ordinary rights of Parliament. Lord 
Hartington thus supports Mr. Gladstone’s indictment 
in every one of its articles. The moderate leader gives his 
cordial support to the leader whom some of the Liberal party 
are disposed to characterise as fanatical and immoderate ; and 
the conflict, when it comes, must necessarily be fought by all 
Liberals, who stand by their Liberalism at all, on the same 
ground, In this struggle there can be no ambiguous lan- 
guage. Those who defend the foreign policy and the 
constitutional policy of the Government must rank, for the 
purposes of the next election, as Conservatives; those who 
condemn it, and only those who condemn it, will be Liberals, 
—and whether vanquished or victors, we shall therefore know 
distinctly what the country thinks, and cannot be in any 
doubt as to what it means by its decision. If Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington win, they will win in virtue of their 
support of Mr. Gladstone’s indictment, If Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote win, they will win by the 
confidence of the country in the foreign and constitu- 
tional policy of Lord Beaconsfield. It is, in any case, 
satisfactory to see the issue thus simplified. There can 
be no party of Moderates and party of Radicals in the 
next election. The issue will be far greater than any 
between Moderates and Radicals, It will be on the 
main tendency of the foreign policy of the last few years, 
—which must influence the history of Great Britain, one 
way or the other, for the next few centuries,—and on this 
Moderates and Radicals who are Liberals at all are at last 
thoroughly agreed. Whether Tories and Conservatives are 
equally agreed on the matter is far more doubtful, and not a 
question on which a Liberal journalist is likely to be a quite 
impartial judge. 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


HE artists and amateurs who met at the Grosvenor Gallery 
last Saturday agreed, by a large majority, to ask the 
Government to introduce into any Copyright Bill which they 
may bring forward a clause vesting the copyright of pictures, 
other than portraits or replicas, in the artist, and not in the 
purchaser, As regards this particular change, we do not see 
that it is of much importance whether the artist or the pur- 
chaser has the copyright. It is not intended that artists 
should be forbidden to contract themselves out of the right 
with which such a provision would invest them, and so long 
as it is known with whom the copyright of the picture sold 
rests, in the absence of any specific contract, there is no ap- 
parent reason for favouring the artist more than the purchaser, 
or the purchaser more than the artist. The Copyright Commis- 
sioners argue that an artist will know all about the law, and 
that the buyer of a picture must be presumed ignorant of 
it; and from this they infer that, if the copyright remains 
with the artist, the purchaser will constantly find that he 
has not got the whole of what he thought he had bought ; 
whereas if it passes to the purchaser, the artist will never be 
deprived of anything that he meant to keep. This undoubt- 
edly holds good as regards artists, but we do not see that the 
theory with regard to purchasers set up by the Commissioners 
is equally true. He must be rather a stupid amateur who has 
never inquired whether the right of having a picture engraved 
belongs to the man who painted it, or to the man who has 
bought it. The buyer of a carriage might as well ask to have 
the carriage-duty deducted from his purchase-money, on the 
plea that the man who builds carriages must be presumed to 
know that they are taxed, which the man who only buys them 
cannot be expected to do. If the buyer of an object which is 
subjected to a peculiar regulation will not take the trouble to 
learn what that regulation is, he does not deserve to be speci- 
ally insured against the consequences. 

Negatively, therefore, we are in agreement with the reso- 
lution adopted at the Grosvenor Gallery. We know of no 
reason why the rights of the purchaser in a picture should be 
protected as against the artist. At this point, however, we 
part company from the meeting. We are equally at a loss to 
see why the rights of the artist over a picture which 
has been fairly bought and sold should be protected as 
against the purchaser. The two are free to make their 
own arrangement with one another, and if the artist 
does not care to stipulate that the copyright of the picture 
shall be his, and the purchaser does not care to stipu- 
late that it shall be his, we feel no decided preference for one 
arrangement over the other. Consequently, much of what was 
said at the Grosvenor Gallery on Saturday is unintelligible to 
us. When Sir Coutts Lindsay talks of the “cruelty” of the 
present law, we simply cannot follow him. To import emotion 
into a controversy of this kind is like growing passionate 
over the decimal coinage. If the dignity of Parliament 
would permit it, the seat of artistic copyright might be 
decided by the spinning a halfpenny by the Speaker 
on the table of the House of Commons, while the 
Clerks Assistant repeated, “ Heads the artist, tails the pur- 
chaser!” Indeed, the more we study Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
argument, the further we seem to get from understanding it. 
There are two properties, it seems, in a work of art, the picture 
and the idea, Of these, the idea is to the painter far the more 
valuable possession of the two, since it is something which 
may be useful to him for the rest of his life. The cruelty of 
the present law consists, according to Sir Coutts Lindsay, in 
this,—that it makes a man part with two different properties in 
one sale. Why should there be any more cruelty in this than 
in the law which enacts that a man who sells his land without 
any conditions is held to have sold all that he has to sell ? 
According to Sir Coutts Lindsay’s doctrine, he should be held 
to haye merely sold a life-estate in the land. Of the two, it 
seems more natural that a sale should carry with it all that the 
vendor has to part with, though, provided that it be understood 
by both parties that in the absence of any stipulation to the con- 
trary,a sale only carries a certain specified fraction of the vendor's 
interest, we do not know that any harm would come of it. 

If it were only Sir Coutts Lindsay’s accusation of cruelty that 
puzzled us, it would be a small matter. To call a law cruel is 
often only an incisive way of saying that you want it changed. 
But we cannot even take in Sir Coutts Lindsay’s description 
of the facts with which the law deals thus cruelly. In what 
way does the present law compel an artist to part with his idea, 
as well as with his picture? If replicas had not heen excluded, 





both by Sir Coutts Lindsay later on in his speech, and boa. 
resolution in which his views were embodied, we mee the 
supposed that he meant to claim for the artist the x we 
copying a successful picture over and over again, Fel 
Coutts Lindsay says distinctly that “ identical re _ 
should not be allowed, for the simple reason that . 
production which is identical must damage the ‘dealin 
of the first work, and in doing so diminish its value.” y 
therefore, that Sir Coutts Lindsay claims on behalf of artists 
that “ they should have a right to reproduce the ideas they ha 
embodied on canvas.” The answer to this is that if artiste do 
not possess this right already, they make such free use of j 
without possessing it, that it is quite unnecessary to give ; 
them in express words. Of a large number of artists, it ma 
be fairly said that three ideas make a stock-in-trade which 
lasts them for life, or even that the same three ideas will 
dozens of artists going for life. How many painters are there 
whose works are not recognisable on the walls of the Academ: 
in each successive exhibition, simply by their subject and their 
mode of treating it? There is no need to refer to the cats. 
logue. You merely say, “ Ah! So-and-so’s,” and stop or 
on, as inclination and the crowd suggest. It would be g 
good day for the Common-law Bar if the owners of pictures 
took to prosecuting artists for repeating themselves, §o Jo 
as the fancy lasted, actions would be nearly as plentiful ag 
pictures. We believe that the wrong of which Sir Coutts 
Lindsay complains, exists only in his imagination. Artists do 
not need to be protected in making a fair use of their ideas, 
So long as they stop short of replicas, they may and do repro. 
duce in new combinations, sometimes in combinations which it 
is rather stretching the truth to call new, such ideas as the 
have. It is the great fault of much of modern art that a man 
makes no progress, or at best only a mechanical progress, He 
finds out something that he can do, and then if it succeeds, 
and there is a demand for it, he does nothing else. Some. 
times he learns to do that one thing better, sometimes he does 
it worse at the end than at the beginning. But anyhow, he 
seems to suck the idea dry, and before we are asked to protect 
him in the enjoyment of his right, it should be shown that 
there is something still to be got out of the idea which the 
law prevents him from getting. 

We cannot but think that what is really in the minds of 
artists when they cry out for a change in the law of Copyright 
is something different from anything mentioned by Sir Coutts 
Lindsay. As we said, when criticising the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners, the demand “ is prompted more by a desire to 
make money in a subsidiary way, than by any need to be pro- 
tected against the loss of money.” The property they wish 
to have secured to them is not property in the idea of the pic 
ture, but property in photographs or engravings from the 
picture. We need not again go over the reasoning which then 
led us to deny that there can be, strictly speaking, any such 
thing as copyright in pictures,—at all events, except as against 
replicas. It is enough to repeat the suggestion that where the 
owner of a picture has it engraved or photographed, a royalty 
on the sale of each impression should be paid to the artist. 
This would give the artist a direct benefit from the popularity 
of his work, and though it might be difficult to make good 
his theoretical claim even to this, supposing him to have sold 
the picture unconditionally, it seems a fair and convenient 
compromise, and one which is more likely than any other to 
reduce occasions of dispute between purchaser and artist toa 
minimum, 





THE TRIAL OF THE GLASGOW DIRECTORS. 


VERYBODY concerned in the trial of the Directors of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, with the exception of the jury 
and the counsel for the defence, blundered. The jury, 20 
doubt, did their duty, and found the only possible verdict. 
The counsel for the defence—more especially the Dean of 
Faculty, the well-known author of one of the most | 
law-books published in this generation—fought well and 
skilfully for their clients; and they showed that the Scotch 
Bar has not decayed. But neither the counsel for the Crown 
nor the Judges did all that was to be expected ; and the result 
is far from edifying, or calculated to vindicate the majesty 
of the Law, or to be an effectual terror to evil-doer 
The course of the trial was marked by some unpleasant 
peculiarities, which we hope not to see repeated in any similar 
proceedings. At the outset, the Crown resorted to some 
very much like a trick. As the law stands in Scotland, the 
prisoners were entitled to be released on finding bail for a few 
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hundred pounds, This is, to be sure, a foolish state of things, 
created in times when Scotchmen had not millions to make 
ducks and drakes of ; but it exists, and it was not becoming 
in the representatives of the Crown to evade it by a trans- 

ent device. They accused the prisoners of theft and 
embezzlement, because bills left at the Bank to be collected 
had been pledged in London, and because the Directors 
had received large over-drafts,—proceedings never before 
characterised as theft or embezzlement. The lenient 
Scotch law relative to bail does not apply to these grave 
crimes, and the accused were in consequence confined for 
three months before the trial opened. Wo evidence was given 
by the Crown in respect of these charges, though they were not 
abandoned until the fifth day of the trial; and the prisoners 
could, with some reason, complain that they had suffered in a 
case in which everything turned on entries by being kept in 
prison, and by being thus deprived of facilities for examining 
closely the books and papers of the Bank. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that the result would have been 
affected by their release on bail; but it is a pity that the 
course of justice in so important a case was not above criticism, 
and it is scarcely edifying to see sharp practice used even 
against consummate sharpers. 

It is a matter of reasonable surprise that the Crown did not 
indict the prisoners for conspiracy. That would have been the 
main charge, in a similar prosecution in England; and there 
appears to be in the law of Scotland nothing to have prevented 
the Crown from making a charge which would have brought 
together items of evidence, individually of small moment, but 
collectively of great weight. We are no admirers of the Eng- 
lish law of conspiracy, which serves so often as a trap to catch 
unwary workmen who are making themselves disagreeable to 
society; but it is certainly the case that in prosecutions for 
commercial frauds, a jury is often more free to take a broad, 
common-sense view of a case, and to consider all the circum- 
stances, when the charge is conspiracy. We must also say 
that the Lord-Advocate did not in his address manage to put 
the salient points of the case very clearly before the jury. 
The Scotch law of criminal procedure, unlike the English, 
gives the prosecutor the right of making only one speech ; 
and this is not enough, in a trial involving a vast mass of 
details. We cannot believe, however, that the points in the 
case could not have been brought out more distinctly than 
they were in the Lord-Advocate’s address. His short- 
comings, however, were of less consequence than the errors 
committed by the Lord Justice Clerk. We do not refer 
to the fact that he did not give the jury all the assistance 
which they required in clearing up Morrison’s evidence, 
but that his eloquence—his “funereal eloquence,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield once termed it—is not suited for the eluci- 
dation of complicated monetary transactions. We miss, too, in 
the summing-up and in the sentences an adequate sense of the 
heinousness of the crimes of which the Directors were unanim- 
ously found guilty. The absurdly lenient sentences pronounced 
on five of the prisoners were not wrong applications of a right 
principle, in which case they might have been privileged from 
criticism ; they were the consistent application of wrong prin- 
ciples and unseasonable leniency, which cropped up in the course 
of Lord Moncreiff’s summing-up. The Judge spoke to the jury 
ina strain which nine out of ten persons would fancy meant that 
a Bank Director is not expected to know anything of banking. 
He virtually told the jury that the vastness of the losses sus- 
tained by the Bank had nothing to do with the question of guilt, 
and he half developed a theory that “ smashes” were quite 
natural to a large concern such as the City of Glasgow Bank. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “with a magnitude of transactions comes 
a magnitude of danger also.” These remarks, which struck the 
key-note of the charge to the jury, are mischievously fallacious. 
It was important for the jury, considering whether or not the 
prisoners knew of the falsifications of the accounts, to look to 
and ponder upon the vastness of the sums. It was important 
for a Judge, considering the moral guilt of the prisoners, and 
the sentences which would operate as a deterrent to evil-doers, 
to bear in mind the magnitude of the defalcations. It was a 
total misapprehension of the real nature of banking, to suppose 
that the perils of it must increase in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the transactions. The reverse is rather the case, a 

bank doing a large business being, like an insurance company 
in a large way, really safer than a small bank, which may be 
ruined by accidents to one or two accounts, or the collapse of 
some local industry. To think that almost every month, at 
the Old Bailey, a postman gets from seven to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude for taking five-shillings’ worth of stamps out 


of one or two letters, and then to find that men who have 
inflicted more misery than a great battle, or even a 
long war, should escape with sentences of less than two 
years’ imprisonment, shocks one’s sense of justice. It would 
have been but righteous had some, at least, of the 
prisoners received the maximum punishment. The utmost 
punishment allowed by the law for the falsification of 
accounts by a director is two years’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour ; and though this is not so slight a sentence as is apt to be 
supposed—though, in point of fact, it is really much more severe 
than seven years’ penal servitude—it is inadequate to cold- 
blooded, heartless frauds of the magnitude of those perpetrated 
by the Glasgow Directors. Two years’ imprisonment may kill 
off all but the robust prisoners, but it is not an impressive 
punishment, and it does not carry with it the degrading asso- 
ciations of penal servitude for many years. 

We should be sorry to see any sudden change effected by 
legislation, contrary to the wishes of Scotch Bankers, with re- 
spect to over-drafts. Over-drafts are, they say, part and 
parcel of the Scotch system of banking, and to lay down, as a 
hard-and-fast rule, “No security, no advance,” would be to 
revolutionise a system which has done so much for men of 
industrious habits who have no capital. But we can see no 
valid objection to its being requisite, as proposed in Mr, 
McLaren’s Bank Audit Bill, that the balance-sheet of every 
Bank should specify the amounts advanced to Directors. The 
hardships to a few persons from this requirement would be 
no adequate reason for not putting a check on the cause of 
many abuses. It is to be hoped that Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
Justice Lush, Mr. Justice Stephen, and Mr. Justice Barry, who 
are now engaged on the Criminal Code, will give their atten- 
tion to this trial; and will consider, among other things, 
whether it would not be well, in the interests of justice, that 
the burthen which now rests on the prosecution of showing 
that false representations in balance-sheets were made by a 
Director with intention to deceive, should not be removed, 
and that, on the contrary, it should be incumbent on him to 
prove the absence of fraudulent design. 





CRITICISM IN A PASSION. 


N the Pall Mall Gazette of January 31st there is a letter 
signed “ Vincit Veritas,” and dated January 22nd. The 
letter is admittedly written from Constantinople, and from 
internal evidence we should infer that the writer has a strong 
interest in upholding the misnamed “ Rhodope Report.” His 
letter is a furious attack on the Introduction to the reprint of 
our articles on the Rhodope Commission. The writer of the 
articles is abused as a “ wretched quibbler,” and his Intro- 
duction is characterised as “ audacious and mendacious.” This 
is a style of controversy which does not suit our taste. In 
fact, we should not think of noticing the letter at all, except 
for the example which it furnishes of the singular notions of 
evidence and of historical truth which appear to prevail not 
only in the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette, but in influential 
quarters at Constantinople. “ Vincit Veritas” undertakes to 
prove his charge of “ audacious and mendacious ” statements 
and “ wretched quibbling,” and we will take his proofs seriatim. 
We had stated that the facts which the Rhodope 
Commissioners were instructed to verify were facts which 
had been reported to Lord Salisbury as “taking place” 
in districts outside the Russian occupation. In refutation 
of this statement, our assailant proceeds to “quote the 
actual words of the document,” to which, he says, Prince 
Gortschakoff referred in the Congress. The document in 
question is printed in “ Turkey, No. 42 (1878),” p. 105, and is 
marked, “ Received July 17th.” It was on July 11th that the 
question of the Rhodope Commission came before the Congress, 
and the Congress closed on July 13th. Lord Salisbury, therefore, 
communicated to the Congress on July 11th a document which 
did not reach him till four days after the Congress was closed ! 
This is pretty well for “one who really knows the circum- 
stances,” and signs himself “ Vincit Veritas.” Did he imagine 
that because the document of which he has made such flagrant 
use is separated from the Berlin Protocols by an interval of 
three Blue-books, the Spectator was not likely to find him out ? 
He has been very careful to give no references. Concealing the 
fact that it was not “this wretched quibbler, the editor of the 
pamphlet,” but Lord Salisbury, who “said that the Commission 
was to put an end to horrors reported to be taking place,” “ Vincit 
Veritas ” proceeds :—‘ Yes ; truly they were taking place, even 
under the eyes of the Commissioners. Witness the wanton 





murder of some innocent peasants by Russian soldiery within a 
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few miles of where the Commission was actually sitting.” 
The reader will find the proof (?) of this “ wanton murder” in 
a despatch from Consul Fawcett, on p. 42 of “Turkey, 49 
(1878).” Two old men, a woman, and a child told the Com- 
mission that “ the very day before, at a place only three hours” 
distant, “some Russian soldiers appeared, and commenced 
firing,” to prevent these four Turks, “ with twelve others,” 
from carrying off some corn from “the neutral zone” which 
lay between the Russians and the Rhodope insurgents. ‘ These 
three and the child escaped; what became of the rest they 
knew not; they feared they were killed.” The probability is 
that the Russians fired to frighten these persons from carrying 
off the corn, Anyhow, there is not a particle of evidence to 
show that anybody was hurt. Yet “ Vincit Veritas” magni- 
fies the incident into “ the wanton murder of some innocent 
peasants by Russian soldiery,” “even under the eyes of the 
Commissioners.” And Consul Fawcett moralises:—“I ask 
your Excellency, if such atrocious crimes can be perpetrated 
under the very eyes of the Commission, what can you think is 
going on in other districts?” (“ Turkey, 49,” p. 42.) And 
the man who reasons in this fashion is “* Consul-General, and 
Judge of the Supreme Court” at Constantinople ! 

We complained that two Turks had taken their seats on the 
Commission without any authority. “ Thisis not true,” retorts 
“ Vincit Veritas.” ‘The second Turk acted only as an inter- 
preter.” The second Turk was Riza Bey, and his signature, 
as “ Turkish delegate,” appears throughout amongst and on a 
par with the regular Commissioners. “It is false,” adds our 
irate critic, “that the Turkish authorities were allowed to 
select witnesses.”: Indeed! We turn to pp. 14, 19, 21 of the 
** Proces-verbaux,” and we read as follows:—* The President 
+ +++ + begs his Excellency, Naschid Pasha, to invite the 
refugees to send the next day one or two delegates from each 
of the abandoned villages, in order that they may be examined 
by the Commission.” ‘“ The Kaimakam thereupon undertakes 
the duty of carrying this arrangement into execution,”—the 
arrangement, that is, of selecting the witnesses. “ The Pasha 
orders the delegates of Eski-Zaghra, Tcherpan, and the en- 
virons, to be admitted.” 

We said that, whereas Lord Salisbury’s instructions ex- 
pressly restricted the inquiries of the Commission to events 
subsequent to the signature of the Treaty of San Stefano, “all 
the ‘ atrocities’ related in the Procés-verbaux belong to dates 
anterior to ‘the signature of the Treaty of San Stefano.’” 
Our critic appeals, in contradiction, “to the evidence of the 
people of Demotica, and those of Kirjaly and Gabrova.” The 
whole of this evidence is contained on less than one page of a 
document of 110 pages. In other words, our critic admits 
that, with the exception of one page, the mass of unverified 
stories collected by the Commissioners were collected in oppo- 
sition to their instructions, And even this solitary exception 
vanishes on closer inspection. What the witnesses in question 
declared was that “in the month of April the Russians called 
upon the population of the Rhodope to lay down their arms 
within three days.” The insurgents refused, and were at- 
tacked, with the result of several villages having been burnt. 
At this time peace had been signed between Russia and 
Turkey, and even Consul Fawcett will hardly deny the right 
of Russia to impose the terms of that peace on the Rhodope 
insurgents by force of arms, if necessary. But the witnesses 
further declared that the Russians were guilty, on that occa- 
sion, of various brutalities. Thereupon,—“ A member of the 
Commission ” (evidently Consul Fawcett) “ thinks the time has 
arrived, in view of the serious character of the statements 
heard in the morning, to ask the Commissioners their personal 
impressions, in order to facilitate the Report which the Com- 
mission no doubt intends to draw up of its labours. Hitherto 
[mark the admission] they have treated as simple assertions, 
without proof or foundation, and even as calumnies, the state- 
ments of the refugees heard elsewhere ;” “and it seems to 
him that the time is come to express their opinion on 
this subject,” in view of “ supplementary investigations ” being 
deemed advisable. The proposal was over-ruled, mainly 
because the Commission resolved to “ visit the burnt villages,” 
and verify the accusations on the spot. There the Bulgarians 
flatly contradicted the Turkish witnesses, upon whom they 
charged even the burning of the villages. This counter- 
evidence is dismissed by Consul Fawcett with a sneer, and 
the “ Procés-verbaux,” say :—“ The Bulgarians pretended that 
they -vere attacked.” Bulgarian evidence is a “ pretence” 
whenever it contradicts Turkish testimony! The destroyed 
villages were there. The Turks said the Russians destroyed 
them. The Bulgarians said the Turks destroyed them, What 





the Turks said must be true. “Therefore,” says Mr. Faweett, 
“*Consul-General and Judge,” “ we concluded that in the other 
cases they also had spoken the truth!” Behold the evidence 
of the only “ atrocity ” alleged against the Russians “since the 
signature of the Treaty of San Stefano!” 

We said that, according to the so-called Rhodope Report, 
60,000 men, women, and children were massacred in one day 
at Harmanli. “False again,” politely retorts this censor 
of “wretched quibbling.” “There is no mention of 
60,000.” No. But the Report says:—“ This large mass of 
individuals, driven at the point of the bayonet....., 
was shot down, massacred, and drowned.” And the 
Report then refers its readers to the “ Procés-verbaux” for 
particulars. We turn to the “Procés-verbaux” (p. 20), and 
there we find that the “large mass” of the Report was “ in 
number about 50,000 to 60,000.” The correspondent of 
the Daily News, who was at Harmanli a few hours after 
the fight, puts the number at 75,000. And of that mul- 
titude he declares, as an eye-witness, that “ at least 500” lay 
on the scene of the fight. His keen eye saw nothing of the 
“2,000 children” who are said to have dammed the ford of 
the adjacent river. There was, in fact, no massacre at all at 
Harmanli. Suleiman Pasha drove before him the Turkish popu- 
lation, who burnt and pillaged as they fled. At Harmanli 
Suleiman left these refugees, who were fully armed, and pro- 
tected by two battalions of Turkish regulars. There the van- 
guard of the pursuing Russians came up with them. The 
Turks fired upon a squadron of cavalry sent forward to 
summon them to surrender. A fight ensued, and the Rus- 
sians were driven back on their supports. The following day 
the fight was renewed with artillery. Skobeleff’s cavalry ap- 
peared in front. A panic seized the Turks, who fled in all 
directions, women in many cases throwing away their children, 
No doubt Skobeleff was shocked at what he saw. But there 
is just as little doubt that, like the correspondent of the Daily 
News, he held Suleiman Pasha responsible for it. 

“ Truth will prevail,” concludes “ Vincit Veritas.” Doubtless ; 
and in this case it has prevailed sooner probably than “ Vincit 
Veritas ” imagined. 








WHAT IS EVANGELICALISM? 


HE Times, in writing on the death of Dean MacNeile,— 
sometime Dean of Ripon,—has spoken of Evangelicalism 
as virtually a thing of the past, as something which has lost its 
hold on this generation. The great Evangelicals are much 
scandalised. Dean Close and Canon Ryle both reply in Thurs- 
day’s Times, as the Record had replied previously, that so far 
fru.n being dead, and in a condition to have a funeral sermon 
pronounced on their former merits, the Evangelicals as a party 
were never more, or so much alive, in any former period of 
English history. They have more clergymen belonging to their 
section than they ever had before. They have more than 
one Bishop of their views on the Bench. The Societies which 
they support are the richest societies belonging to the Church of 
England. Their devotional language, and the peculiar emphasis 
they lay on particular doctrines,—like the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,—are borrowed by very different schools, so that even 
High Churchmen frequently appear to be using the appropriate 
phraseology of Evangelicals; and to this donning of his well- 
known armour, the Evangelical attributes no small part of the 
impression which, by his own skill alone, the High-Church 
Patroclus would never have achieved, and which he produced 
only by presenting himself in all the glory of the divine arms 
bestowed on the Low-Church Achilles. Such are the Record’s, 
Dean Close’s,and Canon Ryle’s contentions, in reply to the Times 
To this the Times rejoins that it did not mean in any way 
to assert that the Evangelicals, as a party, were dwindling; 
but that what it did mean was that the peculiarity of their 
doctrine was no longer to be found amongst them in its pristine 
purity and ruggedness. The Evangelicalism of to-day is a 
highly dilute doctrine, compared with the Evangelicalism of 
fifty years ago. If its former foes have borrowed a great deal 
of its language, it is because that language itself is not what it 
was, because Evangelicalism is not quite so much bent on brow 
beating nature, as it was in the old days when Evangelicalism 
and Tractarianism fought like the Horatii and Curatii for 
every stake that the religious imagination could conceive. 
No doubt, on the whole, the Times is in the right; but before 
it can be shown to be in the right, it is essential to pick out the 
central idea of the old Evangelicalism, and compare it with 
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the modified Evangelicalism of the present day. Nobody would 
talk now quite so positively as formerly,—in reference, of course, 
to the utterances of the Evangelical party,—of the “ bray ” of 
Exeter Hall. That “bray” has latterly become, if not exactly 
a song, if not exactly even a voice of sweetness and harmony, 
still nothing much worse than a harsh, monotonous shout, in 
which, now and then—and oftener, as time goes on—we are per- 
mitted the relief of refreshing intervals of modulation, and 
even of expressiveness. But what is the nature of the change ? 
What is it in Evangelicalism which has been softened down ? 
And is it, or is it not, the essence of the old Evangelical creed ? 
So far as we can judge, the distinctively harsh feature of the 
old Evangelicalism was the favourite weapon of the late 
Rev. Hugh MacNeile,—the shining pebble of his sling, with 
which he boasted that he could defeat all the Goliaths, 
whether Rationalistic or Ritualistic, of his time, in spite 
of their weighty breastplates, or spears as mighty as a 
weaver’s beam. And this feature was what we believe to be the 
old characteristic Evangelical doctrine,—the “filthy-rag doc- 
trine,” as it used to be called in reference, of course, to the 
favourite Evangelical text from Isaiah, that “all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags ” when they come to be compared with the 
purity of God, just as, in the same passage, it is stated that we 
all “ do fade as a leaf” in the presence of his eternity. In a 
comparatively late publication,—no earlier, at least, than 1873, 
—Dean MacNeile put this kernel of what we regard as 
the false and yet characteristic side of the old Evangelicalism, 
with his accustomed brow-beating vigour. To an ordination ser- 
mon, entitled, “ Preaching the Word,” which the Dean delivered 
in 1873, he appended a few words of preface, containing these 
words :—* It may be confidently affirmed, without fear of refuta- 
tion, that no human ingenuity, no human eloquence, or earn- 
estness, or ornamentation can ever make genuine Christianity 
acceptable to any man. ‘The sovereign grace of God, and 
that alone, can subdue the enmity, and effect the new 
creation. It may please God, in his abounding mercy, to use 
various instruments for this purpose, but the weapon which he 
has specially promised to use, and on which we therefore 
especially rely, is ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.’ Changes effected by other means are of the earth, 
earthy.” But even this great pillar of the Evangelicals felt 
that the times were not quite with him in insisting on this 
violent contrast between nature and grace, for he so far quali- 
fies it in the last sentence but one, as to indicate the possibility 
that God might, on occasions, appear to pour his divine life 
into natural gifts which had something even of human fasci- 
nation and attractiveness, though he is careful to warn his 
hearers that it is not a thing to be expected, or relied on; 
that what is to be expected, in the ordinary course of things, 
is that “genuine Christianity” (the italics are his own) is 
intrinsically offensive to human nature, and can only be 
rendered otherwise by an inner miracle of spiritual meta- 
morphosis. 

Now, this is, we venture to assert, the side of the old Evan- 
gelicalism on which it has been very definitely softened and 
transformed, till it is frequently so far transformed as to be 
hardly recognisable. The old habit of running down every- 
thing distinctively natural,—except, by the way, property and 
commerce, for which even the old Evangelicalism always retained 
a kind of respect which it would not dream of according to the 
brighter arts or refinements and graces of life,—and sighing 
over it as if all that was not of the nature of a vivid 
flash of light, rending the darkness of the soul, was danger- 
ous, not to say sinful seduction, which must stand in the 
most absolute opposition to the only thing to be desired,— 
conversion,—is rapidly dying away. The modern Evangelicals 
no doubt maintain, and very rightly, that what they call “ pre- 
venient grace” is essential to anything like true virtue. They 
insist that a pure motive can only be really pure by the help of 
God,—that there is so deep a bias towards what is selfish and 
self-idolatrous in human nature, that without divine help 

. human righteousness is nothing but disguised pride and selfish- 
hess, or as they love to call it, self-righteousness. But then they 
now hasten to add, as even Dean MacNeile was half-prepared, 
though very reluctantly, to admit, that it is impossible for us to 
know what “instruments” the divine grace may not deign to 
use, It may deign to use such a casual gift as human elo- 
quence in a great preacher. It is even not impossible that the 
divine grace may deign to use mere ecclesiastical position,—the 
dignity, say, of a deanery or canonry,—as a poor instrument to 





give additional emphasis to the legitimate exposition of “the 
Word.” And certainly if,—as Evangelicalism has always held,— 
the divine grace not unfrequently blesses “the unrighteous 
mammon ” so as to make it contribute to the amassing of true 
riches, it is very difficult to see why it may not bless other 
instruments of the merely natural man, such as learning, wit, 
humour, sweetness of character, lively conversation,—capacity 
and talent of any kind,—or moderate grandeur of architec- 
ture, moderate charms of ceremonial, nay, even the innocent re- 
laxations of life, if so used as to increase the influence of true 
preachers of the Word, and turn them all into new witnesses 
of God. And why not? But then, of course, such conces- 
sions as these are very insidious. If all these human gifts and 
graces and allurements may possibly be made by God’s grace 
true instruments of spiritual life, how are men to distinguish the 
“ filthy rags’ of human righteousness from the “ wedding gar- 
ment” of the saints? And if we cannot discriminate at all, but 
are at all times not unlikely to find out that we had mis- 
taken for mere carnal self-righteousness what had in it the 
true humility and simplicity of divine grace, how is the edge of 
the awful contrast to be sharpened again, how are the Evan- 
gelicals ever to get back to their old practice of distinguishing 
strongly between those great opposites,—the utterly worth- 
less human nature, against the infinite deceitfulness of which 
they were never tired of inveighing; and the redeemed nature 
which has been “bought with a price,” and is armed at all 
points against the rebelliousness of the old Adam? This is 
where the true change has come on modern Evangelicalism. 
It is too clear-sighted not to observe that however much of bias 
towards evil there may be in man, it will no longer do 
to treat nature and grace as mutually exclusive,—to regard 
all that is natural as unredeemed, and all that is redeemed 
as in conflict with nature. ‘They see, like the adherents 
of other systems, that no strong line can be drawn; that 
there is much which is really good in men who are not to 
be labelled as Evangelical converts, and they are obliged, 
of course, to ascribe all that real goodness to the “ uncoven- 
anted grace of God.” That is a formula which, like the 
Papal formula of “invincible ignorance” for heretics, opens @ 
very grateful door of escape from an awkward dilemma, and one 
of which the modern Evangelicals make a much freer use than 
their predecessors. They still insist on many of the old contrasts, 
in words at least; but then they go on to qualify and explain 
their words, so as not to make it as essential as it used to be to 
denounce all that is natural in human life as under a curse, and 
to regard all that is not under a curse as purely supernatural. 
The truth is, that the old creed did not cover and will not 
cover the known facts of our moral nature, and so it has to be 
amended, and in fact positively enlarged, so as to make room 
for a class of facts which the old Evangelicals did their best 
to ignore, but which can be ignored no longer. Grace has been 
found working in “ unconverted ” human nature, as well as above 
human nature,—and working there without proper regard to the 
due Evangelical criterion of an awakened heart; and hence, like 
wise men, the new Evangelicals soften and stretch their language, 
so as not to seem to contradict these accumulated results of the 
experience of thoughtful observers. 





THE CONVICT PEACE. 


_ popular interest in the burglar Peace is due, we imagine, 

mainly to his unusual courage, and the notion that he wasa 
kind of criminal gladiator, always staking himself against society ; 
but there was a reason for intellectual interest about him, too. 
He was a man of a type in some ways unusual among violent 
criminals, a man with something of the artist organisation 
about him, which is usually accompanied by sensitiveness, and 
is often supposed to be inconsistent with the callousness which 
is the most marked characteristic of Peace. He was a very fair 
musician, making himself a local renown as a “village Paganini,” 
who played well upon one string. He was a good carver and 
gilder, and very proud of his proficiency in those arts, which he 
displayed even in prison, once carving the wood pulpit for the 
prison chaplain. His favourite device in prison, indeed, for obtain- 
ing lenient treatment was to exhibit a kind of universal “ handi- 
ness,” which conciliated the officials, until, though he had once 
headed a mutiny, he twice obtained remissions of his sentences. 
He was ingenious, too, as well as artistic. He was a mechapician 
of some skill, having himself invented and made the false 
arm on which he greatly relied to conceal his crimes, 
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as no one would suspect a one-armed burglar, and if 
advertised, he would be described as a one-armed man. 
“When father told us (continued Willie, the son) where he was 
stopping, we asked him if he was not afraid of the serjeant’s 
seeing his hand. He said he could not see it, as he covered it 
up. We asked him how he did it, and he took from his pocket 
the gutta-percha arm you have heard about. He told us he 
made it himself, and he certainly is very clever at making 
things. He had got a piece of fine gutta percha, and had made 
it into a tube large enough to allow his arm to pass down it. 
Secured to the bottom of the gutta percha was a thin steel 
plate, in the middle of which was a hole with screw thread. 
Into the hole he screwed a small hook, and at meal-times he 
said that he took out the hook and screwed into the hole a fork 
which he had made for the purpose, and with it he used to eat 
his meals. At the top of the gutta percha was a strap which 
he used to fasten over his shoulder, and in that way keep the 
thing in its place. No one who saw it could have told that it 
was not a false arm.”” He made his own tools, which were at 
once exceedingly simple and exceedingly effective, and once 
made a saw out of a piece of tin-plate. He had, moreover, 
very considerable histrionic faculty, acting all sorts of char- 
acters to the police, whom he specially liked to deceive, 
and “changing his face” in a way which astonished those 
who knew him best, and made them declare that even 
they could not recognise him as he passed in the street. 
He certainly could effect a remarkable change in a moment, 
and the one which most disguises dark faces, by bring- 
ing the blood into his face till he looked bloated, instead 
of thin, and this without holding his breath, or any prepara- 
tion. There can scarcely be any doubt that he could have 
lived, and lived well, as a carver and gilder; while as an engi- 
neer, with his gift for invention, and his very peculiar daring, 
which was not so much courage as a force of will enabling him 
to do exactly what he intended to do, he might, had he possessed 
any virtues, have risen to competence and credit. He was just the 
man for a mining engineer in a dangerous mine, or to superintend 
torpedo experiments, or in fact to perform any one of the 
functions in which ingenuity and recklessness have to be 
displayed at one and the same time. He had the power, as 
he showed in his leap from the railway-carriage at Darnall, of 
compelling himself to accept any risk, however appalling, that 
stood in the way of his design, and this without losing the full 
control of all the intellect he possessed. That form of courage 
is very rare, the impulse caused by danger seldom increasing 
both the courage and the brain-power even of brave men. It 
was noticed by the comrades of General Picton and Lord 
Gough that this was the case with them, and noticed as a 
peculiarity very exceptional even in armies. Peace’s daring 
seems to have been of this kind, and never failed him by night 
or day, under any circumstances of danger or solitude, any 
more than it fails a ferret or an otter. 

That such a man should have deliberately elected to lead a 
life of unsuccessful crime, and violent crime, can be explained 
only by an inborn propensity to evil, which, if Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s sketch of her paramour’s life is in any part correct, 
seems to have distinguished Peace. For, be it remembered, he 
was no successful criminal, living in luxury through a long life, 
and only found out by accident at last. From the time he was 
nineteen, and robbed Mrs. Ward’s house in Sheffield, to the 
present day, a period of twenty-eight years, Peace was always a 
hunted man, always in danger from the police, and so repeatedly 
convicted that he passed sixteen years of his life, more than 
half the period of his criminal career, in penal servitude; and 
his last sentence, of which only a year had elapsed when he 
was tried for murder, was for life. His “life of luxury” was only 
the life of a small tradesman who prospers, and was maintained 
by constant exertion at a risk which, in spite of his daring and 
his health, made him an old man before he was fifty,—so old, 
that the police thought him too feeble for the usual fetters to 
be needed. The bravest dread assassination, and it was that 
kind of terror, always present and always invisible, which Peace 
had constantly to face. It was in spite of constant detection 
and severe punishment—once including a prison flogging—that 
Peace persisted in a career of crime, much of which, like his 
shooting at policemen, and above all, his murdering Mr. 
Dyson, was entirely unnecessary and, as it were, a superfluity 
of evil. That he did murder Dyson intentionally seems, on 
the face of the evidence, certain; and whether his own ac- 
count of his relations with Mrs. Dyson, or her account, or 








the third and most probable theory, that she was a foolish 
woman of a vulgar type, who accepted attentions from vanity 
and was concealing something in her evidence, but not much, ig 
the true one, does not signify a jot. If the evidence is true, 
Peace resolved to shoot Dyson whenever Dyson’s jealousy became 
inconvenient, and did shoot him, and if that is not murder, 
there is no such crime. The man, in fact, liked crime, the 
double life it involves, the excessive danger it creates, and the 
cynical enjoyment it yielded him of doing always the worst 
thing he could think of, as, for instance, his robbing the clergys 
man at Darnall who had known him in prison, but who prce 
mised not to betray him if he would amend his life. Peace made 
every promise, then made it his business to rob his protector, and 
then boasted to his mistress of his own callousness. Throughout 
the history of his life, which is mainly derived from himself, we 
find no trace of generosity or mercy, such as was attributed to 
the old highwaymen, and a spirit of almost animal ferocity, 
shown to all who interfered with him, rare even in the criminal 
class, and the more noteworthy, because Peace had that love for 
living pets which, in Europe, is supposed to suggest tenderness 
of nature, though it was found in several of the French Terrorists 
—Couthon especially—and in the East has been noted in some 
of the most bloodthirsty of mankind. He was, in fact, a cyni¢ 
from the beginning, and exulted in his hardihood in defying the 
right, which, nevertheless, he must in some way have com. 
prehended, if his reported desire that his children should 
be brought up Christians is not an invention. Originally hard, 
an egotist entirely callous to others’ suffering, with a savage 
temper—he boasted to his mistress that his father was a wild. 
beast tamer, that he had learned the secret, and that he would 
tame her—he was intoxicated to find that his special quality, his 
perfect courage, gave him command in all scenes of crime of 
his natural cleverness, and enjoyed his feats in burglary as an 
artist enjoys realising his thoughts. He made burglary his busi- 
ness, neither drank, nor wasted money; and it is one of the 
strange facts of his career that he was for part of his later life a 
comparatively well-to-do man, with a considerable sum safely 
invested in a loan society, into which the local journals 
say the police are now making investigations. He was 
in no temptation from want, but robbed on without a 
reason, except the pleasure of robbing, the excitement of his 
business and its dangers, and but for his sentence, would have 
robbed on till age had deprived him of his powers. There has 
seldom been a criminal more dangerous to society, or one 
who has misused more various faculties and means, not only 
of usefulness, but of being unusually happy. He had perfect 
courage, great inventiveness, and unusual thrift, and used all 
those instruments of happiness in order to be a completely un- 
successful criminal, who never secured even the fidelity of the 
women he seduced, who passed half his manhood in penal servi- 
tude, and ended it under sentence to the gallows. 





THE LATE COLONEL HOME, C.B., R.E. 
HE old saying, “ Show me a man’s friends, and I will tell 
you what he is,” was never more forcibly illustrated than 
at the quiet and unpretentious interment, on Monday last, of 
the remains of the officer whose work and character are the sub- 
ject of this article. When we see the pall over the body of a 
young Major of Engineers borne by the heads of the Military 
and Administrative branches of the Service, when we find round 
the open grave a throng of all the best known men in the pro- 
fession, and when we note on every face the marks of deep and 
earnest sorrow, we may feel assured that there has passed away 
from among us a man of no ordinary type. 

And yet, to the outer world, Colonel Home’s sole apparent 
distinctions were a brevet colonelcy and the coveted Companion- 
ship of the Bath, consequent on a rather short African cam- 
paign. But not even the invaluable services which he rendered 
to the force in Ashantee, nor his personal gallantry in the fore- 
front of the fight, would account for the marked manifestation 


which has followed his untimely decease. From the earliest years, 


of his professional career, Colonel Home brought to bear on all 
subjects, whether important or insignificant, that came before him, 
a dogged determination to master them in all their details, and a 
grasp and breadth of mind which enabled him not only clearly to 
distinguish between essentials and non-essentials, but also to see 
almost intuitively the full bearing of different questions on each 
other. With these qualities were combined great originality of 
thought, a remarkable power of work, and an extraordinary 
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capacity for acquiring and digesting information. In the British 
Service, save in India, there are not many ways in which officers 
of the junior ranks can show their powers. Home found one, by 
throwing himself heart and soul into everything he undertook. 
His report on the Canadian frontier secured him an appoint- 
ment on the Aldershot Staff. To some officers, a Staff appoint- 
ment is in itself the be-all and end-all of professional life. Home 
nsed his appointments simply as means to secure scope for the 
exercise of his intellectual strength. Temporarily employed with 
his own branch of the Service at Chatham, he soon returned to 
neral Staff duty, and in the now obsolete Topographical Depart- 
ment of the War Office he speedily compiled the well-known 
« Précis of Modern Tactics.” So great and rapid has been the 
progress of military thought and study since the publication of 
the book, that we can hardly realise the difficulties under which 
Colonel Home, then only a very junior Major, laboured in pro- 
ducing it. It is a book “ published by authority,” it is full of 
advanced ideas ; but for an eager reformer to put into an official 
publication views in accordance with his own convictions, and 
yet at the same time to avoid giving offence to those who have 
grown up under an old system, is one of the most trying of 
literary achievements. And to add to his difficulties, Colonel 
Home was ordered on service to Ashantee before the work was 
quite ready for publication, so that he actually had to correct 
the proof-sheets on his way to the Gold Coast. The “ Précis” 
is valuable not as a mere summary of the views of military 
writers on questions of the day, but as an exposition, however 
imperfect, of the opinions of Colonel Home himself. Of its 
shortcomings no one was more fally aware than its author, who, 
at the time of his death, was hoping against hope for leisure 
to prepare a revised edition. But work such as this was re- 
creation, among more important duties. It is no secret that 
in the construction of the Mobilisation Scheme, Colonel Home 
was the right hand of the present Adjutant-General, under 
whose superintendence it was drawn up. And here Home had 
to learn the bitter lesson, inevitable for any one rising in public 
life, of hearing, without power of reply, his work sarcastically 
and harshly criticised, on a half-knowledge of facts. Such a 
vast scheme as the mobilisation of the forces of a great country 
is not, as some seem to think, a merely mechanical arrangement 
of time-tables and routes, within the capacity of any experienced 
traffic-manager. Questions not only of finance and administra- 
tion, but also of State policy, have to be considered; and the 
correct solutions of these appear, perhaps, to the uninitiated as 
meaningless flaws in an otherwise well-devised plan. But 
Home’s power had now become apparent, not only to his own 
immediate military chiefs, but to some of our leading states- 
men; and then came the crisis in his career, or rather the event 
in his professional life which removed from his path the one ob- 
stacleto advancement. Prior to the Ashantee Expedition, Home 
had not been on active service; the most keen and zealous of peace 
soldiers, he had never seen a shot fired in anger, and promotion 
could only come by the slow and dreary process of seniority. But 
in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition he received his “ baptism 
of fire,” a species of credentials which, though sometimes made 
the ground of undue advancement, served in this case a good 
purpose, inasmuch as it untied the hands of the Authorities, and 
enabled them subsequently to push him upward whilst yet in 
the prime of life, and to give him that indispensable qualifica- 
tion for high employ, namely, rank. Sir Charles Ellice, who 
from early days had recognised Home's capacity, and who had 
proved it in the preparation of the Mobilisation Scheme, secured 
him as the executive officer of the Intelligence Branch of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department,—and here Colonel Home 
passed the last and the busiest three or four years of his life. 
But not in any conspicuous position, for silence and secrecy 
were the essential characteristics of the work with which he was 
entrusted; and yet he soon found himself in a situation which 
demanded the exercise of all the tact and discretion he possessed. 
Although but a subordinate, all the threads of the Department 
hecessarily passed through his hands; and it was impossible 
but that, at a time of great national danger, red-tape should not 
sometimes be cut through, the regular channels of communi- 
cation ignored, and his personal opinion and the information he 
possessed be obtained directly from himself. We cannot do 
more than allude thus briefly to this somewhat delicate subject, 
but we may safely add that during the recent European crisis, 
there was no one in this country whose opinion was more often 
called for, and to whose views greater regard was paid by high 
official personages, than Colonel Home. It is a marvel, to those 





who knew him, and who seldom found him without an anxious 
interrogator by his side, how he managed to combine his routine- 
duty with the extraneous work thus thrown upon him. 

It would exceed the space at our command to enumerate, even 
were it desirable to do so, the many important missions at home 
and abroad, on which he was employed from time to time. His 
knowledge of the Eastern Question, gained on the spot, as well 
as in the bureau, was statesmanlike and profound; and it is 
told of him that a distinguished soldier, seeing how urgently he 
stood in need of rest, tried to induce him to knock off work by 
a message to this effect,—“ Tell him he has given me every con- 
ceivable piece of informatio about the Turkish Question, ex- 
cept on one point, namely, the thoughts that are actually passing 
through the Sultan’s brain.” It was, however, from no une 
soldierly and insubordinate wish to usurp authority, but by 
sheer force of circumstances, that Colonel Home was compelled, 
in defiance of custom and precedent, to accept a position of 
influence far above that which is usually the lot of an executive 
officer. That Colonel Home could pass through such an ordeal 
without rousing feelings of jealousy and anger, and without 
giving offence in some quarters, was impossible; but when a 
man’s opponents can find no fault with his public actions, and 
can only charge him with minor personal deficiencies of manner, 
such as imperiousness and obstinacy, we may feel pretty sure 
that the character they are censuring is one which is simply 
more than a match for their own. 

Had Colonel Home lived, a brilliant career was before him, a 
career in which he would doubtless have justified the promise 
of his earlier years, and in which he would have risen to the 
highest employments in the service of the State. His work will, 
however, not die with him; he has shown by positive proofs of 
what enormous value to the country the Department to which he 
belonged at the time of his death can become; and we feel sure 
that having once experienced the benefit of an energetically 
conducted Intelligence Department, the Authorities will hence- 
forth regard it as a branch of the public service, to be perman- 
ently maintained at the same pitch of efficiency, in securing 
which so great a share was taken by the late Colonel Home. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
oxidants 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND FREE-TRADE. 
Bern, February 4th. 

Tue political situation in Germany at this moment is one 
which calls for serious attention, on account of very grave 
facts. These facts are likely to be of far more permanent 
consequence to the world at large, than anything that can 
flow from the proscription of Socialist views, or the abortive 
scheme for gagging Parliamentary independence. The one and 
the other must be necessarily strictly limited in range, and as 
certainly of but temporary disturbance in the life of the nation. 
Not so with the project entertained by the Chancellor of forcing 
upon the Reichstag a method of taxation which will establish, 
in an empire that geographically constitutes the central limb 
in the European organism, a system of intense Protectionism, 
and inaugurate a declared revival of the antiquated principles 
which once made countries and states wage against each other 
an internecine war of tariffs. If this project succeeds, we shall 
have, in the first place, a success that may but too probably 
prove an example of deplorable attraction to other Con- 
tinental Governments. Anyhow, it will be one that for a 
considerable period must prevail in Germany, and a glance 
at the map of Europe is enough to show what must be 
the deeply disturbing consequences on international trade, if 
a stringent reign of Protectionism were to prevail throughout 
Germany. But to gauge the forces that at this moment are 
being got together to fight a battle in the Reichstag on the 
ground of this fiscal project, it is not enough to consider merely 
economical elements. The situation is not one of only fiscal and 
economical considerations. It is one complicated by various and 
very serious political facts, and by a singularly intricate series of 
cross-currents, which present so perplexing an array of interests 
that diverge at diverse points, as to make the political situation 
bear the aspect of a succession of eddies, in which one boatman 
of tremendous muscular power is, with astounding dare-devilry, 
amusing himself with navigating his skiff. 

To begin with the boatman, who has deliberately chosen to 
embark on these waters. Let us understand what it is that he 
is really in quest of, in this seemingly reckless venture he has 
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launched into. The cherished object of the Chancellor’s mind 
—the one all-absorbing object that he constantly has at 
heart—is the consolidation of that Germany which he has 
brought into political unity. The thought that haunts him 
is fear lest before this national structure be completed at 
all points, for its security against mischance from without, 
he should himself be carried off. Hence, as age creeps on, 
an increasing impatience to push through those matters which 
he deems essential to his cherished object. Amongst these 
capital matters is the endowment of the Empire with an ade- 
quate exchequer, for the thorough equipment of all Imperial ser- 
vices, On this point, in principle, the Reichstag would cordially 
respond, All political parties, with a few individual exceptions, 
are thoroughly Imperialist, and concur in the necessity of making 
the Empire areal force. But there are differences, and these not 
merely financial, but some also constitutional, as to the manner 
in which the necessary supplies should be given. Already, on 
previous occasions, the Chancellor has failed to get his pro- 
posals accepted. Both the scheme for a tobacco monopoly and 
an excise on beer have had to be dropped, though it is well to 
bear in mind that, with characteristic tenacity of purpose, the 
Chancellor has by no means brought himself to think it hope- 
less to see either of these proposals still reverted to; and so now, 
as an alternative, but with the firm determination that in one 
way or another the money wanted shall and must be obtained, 
he has come forward with a whole fiscal scheme, based on the 
avowed principle that it is incumbent on a national government to 
afford protection to native industry against pressure by superior 
foreign forces. The point to take note of is, that the prime motive 
in the Chancellor is a political and not an economical one. He 
wants supplies, and he is bent on having them, and after having 
tried other ways without satisfactory results, he has taken up 
a Protectionist method, with unusual energy; partly, no doubt, 
because it does seem to him good in itself, but still more 
because his keen eye for tactics has seized the fact that at 
this conjuncture, there are wide-spread economic conditions in 
Germany which are likely to niuke a Protectionist appeal 
popular, and in consequence to furnish him most readily with the 
supplies he is bent on extorting. Prince Bismarck, as far as he 
has any economic convictions, is probably a Protectionist; but 
it may be confidently assumed that if he thought it equally 
easy to work opposite interests to his ends, he would drop 
without hesitation the Protectionist allies whom he is now en- 
listing in his service. Those Protectionist forces are, however, 
in truth of serious magnitude; the strategical move is con- 
sequently one of great adroitness, and it becomes therefore of 
importance to scan closely the position from which the Chan- 
cellor is operating, and the counter-positions which he will have 
to master, if he is to carry the day. It is a patent fact that 
nowhere is the depression of trade greater than in Germany. 
The frenzied mania for speculation fomented by the influx of the 
French milliards led to the foundation of countless mushroom 
enterprises which have been overtaken by paralysis and col- 
lapse. The iron and the cotton industries of Germany are at 
this moment in a most suffering state, and the parties inter- 
ested in them insist on saddling foreign, and notably English, 
competition with the blame for this unsatisfactory condition. 
It must be borne in mind that there are special reasons 
why the representatives of iron industries have influence in 
high quarters. Some of the noblest families in the State are 
connected by descent with the Silesian iron-works, while the 
great Krupp foundries in the west are viewed almost as a 
national concern, Again, this industrial depression coincides 
with a lowness of price in agricultural produce which has 
seriously affected the landed gentry, a large proportion of which 
farms mortgaged estates, and is all the more touched by this 
state of things, that during the former period of speculation it also 
embarked largely in land-purchases, on borrowed moneys. This 
section of the community is consequently clamouring for some 
remedy against importations from Russia and Hungary, which, 
it affirms, are bringing down the price of corn to a point that 
must render agriculture impossible. Now this agricultural 
body constitutes an even more important section, socially and 
politically, than the industrial one. It enters to a larger degree 
into the constitution of Parliament, it is spread throughout the 
country, and it is marshalled in a more compact phalanx, which 
is capable of giving a more effective support, when brought into 
the field, than other and less crystallised interests. This is a 
fact that has not escaped the Chancellor’s eye, and with his 


— 
strategical skill he has framed his plan so as to enlist the 
sympathy and action of this important body. 

In his manifestoes from Friedrichsruhe, the Chancellor 
with consummate adroitness, dwelt precisely on the point of whigh 
the squirearchy has been making a grievance. It is annoy 
on good authority, that the fiscal scheme to be proposed wil] 
comprise comparatively moderate duties on industrial article: 
and a heavy duty on corn. It is not, however, implied that the 
scheme will pass in its original form, or that it is meant by the 
Chancellor to do so. Once the corn duty is voted—and the 
heavy corn duty is the sine qué non condition for the landed 
interest giving active support—that interest will, in return, vote 
any duties the various industries may like to demand. But the 
premiss to the operation is that the squirearchy shall haye 
received their boon in good hard cash, and not in‘a mere flagh. 
note,—a simply nominal duty, like that now levied in France just 
for registering the quantity of corn imported. It is clear fron 
this that the battle will be fought on the corn duties. If this 
point is carried in Parliament, the Chancellor is master of the 
situation, and a financial system of thorough Protectionign 
along the whole line is ensured in Germany. 

The question thus is whether there are any grounds for anti. 
cipating that there may be failure in carrying the point 
which is the key to the position. And here it is well to m 
member that, notwithstanding the undeniable disposition in the 
country to look on Protection as essential for the remedy of 
the prevailing distress, the traditions of Free-trade principles are 
by no means.foreign to the German mind. France has been in. 
oculated largely with the Colbert doctrines,—not so Germany; 
and of this, a remarkable proof is afforded at this moment bya 
striking fact. Chambers of Commerce in Germany are bodies 
of authority and recognised official position. Fully one-half of 
these (and it is expected some more will join) have announced 
their intention to meet on February 8th at Berlin, with the view 
of conferring in a sense not favourable to the Chancellor's 
scheme. The truth is that though, in consequence of a pervading 

distress, the cry for protection to native industry recommendsiteelf 
as a general principle, the moment the application of this princ- 
ple in the concrete comes in question, special interests arise that 
clamour for exemption from taxation of special articles. Con 
sequently, practical common-sense is at work in disintegrating 
a coalition which agrees cordially only in a formula. What 
gives particular importance to this latent disagreement is the 
serious indisposition of the manufacturers to favour a heayy 
corn duty, not because they grudge the squires protection, but be- 
cause, like shrewd men of business, they dislike the consequence 
to the labouring-class of a rise in the cost of food. Itis impossible 
that these differences of interest should not become more and 
more declared, in the course of discussion. The more time is 
allowed to elapse before a decision is snatched from Parliament, 
the more difficult it is likely to become for the Chancellor to 
ensure that combined action which will be necessary for 4 
majority. It may be inferred from the manner in which he 
appears to be pushing forward his plan with feverish activity 
that he is quite alive to the nature of the situation he has te 
face. Promptitude is an essential element for the success of the 
campaign he has engaged in. Time must not be allowed for 
ample discussion, and for the declaration of latent disagreements. 
To this end, it will be necessary at once, and without delay, to 
bring before the Reichstag some binding resolution,—to 
a vote, or in the event of defeat, to inflict a penal dissolution, and 
appeal to the country before it has been enlightened by pro 
tracted discussion, under the cry of protection to national 
industry against the foreigner. 

If he does, then it is clear that the decision will rest, in the 
present Reichstag, with the Centre party, and how that will go 
is still wrapped in much mystery. As a rule, its Members 
are of Protectionist views; but the astute leaders have mis 
givings about taxing the people’s food, political misgiving* 
strengthened by certain local trade interests, notably the 
brewers, who largely import their barley and malt, im the 
Catholic stronghold, Bavaria. The situation is at this moment, 
therefore, perplexingly intricate, from a countless array of cross 
interests, so that no one can as yet say with confidence how 
things will go. On the other hand, this may be predicted with 
confidence :—If the Chancellor can find a plea for dissolving 
within a few weeks—and he ought to do so easily—then there 
can be no doubt that in the present mind of the country, the 
constituencies will send back men who will endorse @ 
scheme professedly based on protection to native industry, 
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There is but one circumstance which it is desirable to keep 
qell in mind. What Prince Bismarck has really at heart is not 
the establishment of Protectionist principles, but the securing 
to the Empire certain supplies. If these are offered him cer- 
tainly and surely by other methods—and particularly if those 
methods are pushed on him in resolute preference to his present 
proposals—he will hardly prove refractory. But there must be 
no uncertainty as to the actual supplies. In connection with 
this point, it is therefore not without interest that in the Chan- 
cellor’s office the rejected draft measure for a tobacco monopoly 
has not been thrown aside, and that the equally defeated scheme 
for an excise on beer has not yet been forgotten as a thing of 


the past. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
COUNTY ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—The part Mr. W. E. Forster took in the Norfolk election 
has been criticised in other papers than yours. As a voter for 
the constituency, he had a perfect locus standi for making a 
speech. If he had spoken as early in the contest as Mr. C 8. 
Read, there might have been more ground for the assumption 
that the poll was a reply to his speech. Speaking on a Saturday 
before the polling on the following Tuesday, it is hardly likely 
that many voters could have known what he said till after the 
election. But it is some slight satisfaction to those who have 
eontested counties as Liberals, to see any ex-Cabinet Minister 
taking any interest in a county election. The organisation 
inaugurated at Birmingham for the return of Liberals in the 
next Parliament left all counties, except one division of Durham, 
out of the pale of consideration altogether. Mr. Bright, when 
he arrived there, afterwards noticed this omission. I suppose 
it was calculated that the Liberal party could return to power 
with the aid of the English boroughs only, so far as regards the 
English seats. Be this as it may, there are two points connected 
with county constituencies which I fancy are not generally known, 
and to which, after reading your articles, I should like to draw 
attention. The first is, that probably not one-quarter of the elec- 
tors in county constituencies are farmers at all. The division of 
Norfolk lately contested was said to be a typical agricultural 
constituency. From an analysis of the electors made at the 
commencement of the election, I believe it appeared that not 
one-quarter of the electors in North Norfolk were farmers. A 
larger proportion of the electors in county constituencies are, I 
believe, the new £12 voters. Of these, Mr. Forster advocated 
the enfranchisement, as he now argues for still lowering the 
franchise, “ whatever may be the effect on party interests.” I 
am quite aware that he would not let party interests stand in 
the way of what he considers right. I merely wish to point out 
that the lowering of the franchise to this dependent class 
has been injurious to the interests of the Liberal party in more 
ways than one. Of course, when a question such as the Irish 
Church question agitated the minds of the clergy, this was 
particularly the case, as Lord Granville acknowledged in his 
speech in the House of Lords in 1869. The persons thus en- 
franchised consisted largely of the village blacksmith, car- 
penter, the schoolmaster, clerk, &c., thus giving cach clergyman 
an accession of three or four votes in each parish. 

The farmers, deeply interested in rates, notoriously are less 
affected by income-tax than any other class, At agricultural 
dinners no speech is more popular than one relating to the 
Army and Navy and Reserve forces. The malt-tax, it is 
said, is to be brought before the House this next Ses- 
sion, by a supporter of the Government. It is hardly likely 
they will deal with it, whilst any proposal to charge the tax 
to beer would be welcomed by both clergy and farmers. In 
the neighbourhood in which I live, no difficulty is experienced in 
cottage-brewing. Would that this question could have been 
considered, and County Boards carried by the Liberal party, 
before they dissolved in 1874! Very homely are the questions 
that affect the minds of the village politicians added to the 
franchise by the late Reform Bill. Their vote is usually given 
to their nearest and first friend who asks for it. There is no 
Secrecy about it. There can be none, whilst the present system 
of canvassing is legal. The lowering of the county franchise 
has introduced undue influence into county elections, far more 
than the Ballot has neutralised it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ex-M.P. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention to a sentence in your 
last number, the bearing of which must surely have escaped 
your notice? In commenting on Mr. Courtney's speech at 
Bristol, on what I am glad to observe you call “Women’s 
Rights,” you appear to abandon every other argument against 
female suffrage which has previously been urged in your 
columns, and say that “the only real question is this... ... 
Unless women are willing to give up their special privileges of 
sex,—to give up their protected social position,—they must not 
enter into the thick of the public struggles of life.” Is it, then, 
come to this,—that the “ special privileges of women ”’ are the re- 
sult of a bargain which we, the stronger sex, have made with them P 
—* If you will consent to remain quiet, and not infringe on a ter- 
ritory which we consider all our own, we will then treat you with 
all respect and consideration; we will pet you, as we do our 
horses and our dogs.” The writer of the paragraph must, of 
course, exclude from a claim to receive these privileges all the 
working women in the world,—all who are endeavouring, and 
frequently hardly struggling, to earn their own livelihood, or 
support others who are dependent upen them; for these surely 
know, from bitter experience, something of the public struggles 
of life. And yet the Spectator has always been a consistent 
advocate of throwing open, for example, the public profession of 
medicine to women, and the public competition for University 
degrees. The unwomanly act for which it reserves its censure 
is that of quietly walking to the ballot-box and recording 
a vote, in precisely the same manner as may have been done the 
previous week in a School Board or municipal election,—in fact, 
not the fact of women interesting themselves in public matters, 
but simply the mode in which they should exert their influence. 
I must confess I never come back from the Continent without 
wishing that we English gave more expression to the chivalry 
which a Frenchman exhibits towards a woman, whether she be 
“lady,” shopkeeper, or peasant. The courtesy of a truly 
chivalrous man towards women has a far deeper source than the 
fact that she is not a competitor with him in public life. It 
may not be altogether beside the mark to point out that there 
are thousands and hundreds of thousands of women who have 
no private mode of influencing others in political matters.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club, February 5th. 

[Mr. Bennett has not quoted accurately. We said, “ The only 
real question is how this influence is best exerted,” and never 
thought of saying that the only real question was whether the 
privileges of women were to be exchanged for their rights. We 
believe that will be almost inevitably the consequence of their 
appearance in all the struggles of public life, but quite apart 
from that very subordinate question, is the much larger one 
how the influence of women in politics “is best exerted,”— 
which, of course, we did not pretend to discuss in a paragraph 
of a few lines.—Eb. Spectator.) 


ALFrreD W. BEenNeETT?. 





SENSE-IMPRESSIONS IN EDUCATION. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—In the articles on memory and on Mr. Bidder that have 
lately appeared in the Spectator, I notice, with some surprise, 
that nobody has drawn attention to the fact that the principle 
of visualising the things to be remembered can be utilised 
in education. The Germans contend that both facts and 
arguments can and ought to be rendered visible, and even 
tangible, and they call this method of instruction Anschavwngs- 
unterricht. 

The practice that Mr. Bidder seems to have lighted on by a 
kind of instinct or inner prompting, the Germans are carrying 
out systematically, in nearly all branches of study; the other 
Continental nations, even the French, are following the German 
lead, and it is only in England that the advocates of teach- 
ing by sense-impressions are a small and derided minority.— 
IT an, Sir, &c., 

A. §. 

[Our correspondent is mistaken. We particularly referred to 
Mr. Sonnenschein’s arithmetical system of helping children to 
represent visually to themselves the accurate meaning of large 
numbers, as an application, to some extent, of Mr. Bidder’s 
method.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 


——~>>_—_- 
HORACE’S GHOST. 
[BOOK I., ODE Ix.] 


HELvVELLYN’s height with snows is white, 
The forest branches bow and splinter ; 
No ripple breaks the frozen lakes, 
Then shut my door on Cold and Winter. 


On my hearth-dogs pile up the logs,— 

Pile high, my boy ; and down your throttle 
Right freely pour my “ thirty-four,” 

And never spare the old man’s bottle. 


Leave all the rest to him who best 
Knows how to still the roar of Ocean; 
To calm the wind in wildest mind, 
And hush the leaflet’s lightest motion. 


Fear not to stay upon the day, 

And count for gain each happy pleasure ; 
Be not above the game of Love, 

And featly tread the Christmas measure. 


Let blood run cold when life grows old, 
Stick now to skate and tennis-racquet, 
Till westward-ho the sun-wheels go, 
Then join the sports of frock and jacket. 


When bright eyes smile, laugh back the while, 
And find the nook where Beauty lingers ; 
Steal golden charm from rounded arm, 
Half-given, half-held, by fairy fingers. 
H. C. M. 








ART. 


aise in 
THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY. 
{FIRST NOTICE.) 

Tne chief interest which this exhibition has, mainly consists 
in the collection of drawings from the Old Italian Masters, 
and, for those who care for that style of painting, in the 
cases of miniaturés lent by the Queen and others. We 
purpose in this notice to deal only with the oil-paintings; 
and before beginning to mention any of those, it may be well to 
remark that there are very many pictures here of doubtful 
authenticity, and some which are positively insults to the 
names of the great men placed beneaththem. In the first room 
there is an interesting portrait of Fox, by Reynolds; by no 
means 1n the artist’s best manner, and with the regulation sort of 
statesman pose and surroundings,—i.e., a table with documents, 
bearing various inscriptions, and a background of sweeping 
curtain. Fuseli’s “Nightmare” (No. 15), close by, has the usual 
grotesque ugliness of that artist, though it is perhaps less 
painful in colour than most of his works. No. 27, “A Musical 
Party on the Thames: Portraits of the Family of William 
Shairp,” by Johann Zoffany, R.A., is a good example of a 
well-nigh forgotten painter, and full of a certain hard fidelity 
which renders it, in spite of its ugliness, interesting. The family 
are composed into a species of living pyramid, with William 
Shairp himself for,the apex, standing up steering the barge. 
Nearly all the figures are engaged playing upon some instru- 
ment, and there is a maiden aunt on the left-hand side, playing 
a lute, who exactly resembles the maiden aunts of the present day. 
George Romney has two portraits of Mrs. Lee Acton, one half, 
the other full length, the latter much the most pleasing (No. 42). 
Both these examples are but second-rate specimens of Lady 
Hamilton’s admirer, nor has he any work here of his best quality. 
No. 45 is the one quite first-rate Reynolds in this exhibition, 
a very beautiful picture. Itis a portrait of a great-grandson of 
George II., Prince Frederick William of Gloucester, a young 
boy, with fair hair, holding a broad-leaved hat in his hand, and 
dressed in a Vandyck dress. This has been sent by Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and indeed is, as far as we know, the only 
picture of any merit they are possessed of. At all events, when 
it used to hang by the side of the “ Fellows’ table,” in the hall of 
the College, it quite eclipsed all the large portraits of founders 
and benefactors which filled up the side walls. 

The next room is full of Dutch and Flemish Masters, indiffer- 
ent examples, mostly, of Jan Steen, Rubens, Franz Hals, Teniers, 
&c., with here and there an English, French, or Italian work, to 














lighten the monotony. Certainly, whatever may be the ri 
opinion as to first-rate Dutch work, there can be no doubt of 
the intense tedium produced by it, when it is of at all inferior 
merit. “ Boors quarrelling” and women “saying grace” are 
subjects which do not cause much interest, apart from their treat. 
ment; and in a style of painting whose chief object is to make 
you admire the artist’s ability, when that ability is slight or 
absent, the admiration is apt to be the same. There is a fine 
Metzu in this room, No. 110, a composition of two figures ; 
a young man smoking, and a woman bending over his shoulder 
offering him drink; almost as good in its way as such a picture 
could be, and particularly rich in colour. No. 111 is an inter. 
esting example of Greuze, being a three-quarter length portrait 
of a young girl in a white dress, picking to pieces a flower, leaf 
by leaf,—“ gauging her lover’s affection by the ‘ Marguerite’ 
test,” as the catalogue informs us. This work is very much 
more simple and refined than is usual in the work of this artist, 
and quite destitute of that languishing, round-eyed prettiness 
which was his usual type of female beauty. The white dress 
and white flower are especially well and quietly painted, 

In the third room, No. 131, there is a charming study of 
two heads, just put in very slightly, on an otherwise bare 
canvas, by Vandyck. They represent two children of Charles 
I., the Princess Elizabeth, and Henry, Duke of Gloucester; 
both very young children, and only just the head and neck are 
painted. No. 136, “The Rape of Proserpina,” by Titian, is one 
of those pictures which cause people to say, “ Well, if that’s an 
Old Master, I don’t care about them!” and the same may be said 
for Nos. 144, “Christ curing the Paralytic,” by Tintoretto; 145, 
“The Resurrection,” by Giorgione; 148, “ Portrait of a Female,” 
by Paris Bordone, all of which may be authentic pictures, but 
are not in the slightest degree representative of the masters to 
whom they are ascribed. No 142, “ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” by Giovanni Bellini; a beautiful picture, though of 
somewhat scattered composition; but full of the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of composition and strength of colour which 
are so characteristic of this artist. “The child Jesus lies in 
a small cradle, in front of a hut; round him, the Virgin, St. 
Joseph, and a shepherd, in adoration; behind the shepherd, a 
boy and a dog; on the ground, in front of the shepherd, area 
basket of eggs and two dead birds; hilly background and castle.” 
No 167, “ Returning from Market,” by Sir Augustus Calleott, 
R.A. A country landscape of a road passing through an 
avenue of trees, with some cottages on the left of the picture, 
and a grey, cloudy sky. It is a very curious fact about this 
picture, and the Turner which hangs almost next to it, of the 
“ Falls of Schaffhausen ” (and which belongs to the same owner, 
Lord de Tabley), that both works seem to have lost the greater 
part of their original colour, the prevailing tone of both being 
now a very cold, yellowish brown. Is it possible that both have 
been acted upon deleteriously by gas, as was said to be the case 
with the Turners which were hung in the Kensington Museum, 
and have since been removed to the National Gallery? The 
trees in the Callcott landscape are quite ruined by this change 
of colour, and of the Turner nothing is left to admire, save the 
magnificent composition. Between these pictures hangs @ 
magnificent portrait of a Doge, in a crimson robe, by Vandyck. 

The fourth gallery contains the most interesting pictures in 
the collection,—examples representing the early Italian Masters. 
No. 182, “ Virgin and Child,” by Sandro Botticelli, is a some- 
what indifferent specimen of that master’s art, though the 
child’s face and attitude are very natural, and the colow 
is very fine; the whole picture has a little of that flat, 
tea-boardy, look, which we have often noticed in Botticelli’s 
work, when it has not been quite first-rate; but No. 
194, by the same master, of the same subject, leaves 
little to be desired in beauty of composition and colour. 
Nos. 197 to 203, lent by Mr. William Graham, are all examples 
deserving of careful study, particularly 199, by Giovanm 
Bellini, as rich and glowing a piece ‘of harmonious colouring 
as even that artist ever conceived. No. 214, by Albert Direr, 
“Head of a Woman,” is a delightful piece of quiet painting, 
though not to be compared to his “ Virgin and Child,” No. 217. 
If our readers are curious to see what can be done in an inch ot 
space, we would recommend them to examine minutely the dis- 
tant view of the chancel of the cathedral in this picture. In 
less than an inch square, there is a perfect representation of the 
fretted architecture, the great lighted candles, and two of the 
choir-boys singing, the faces of the choristers being perfectly 
individualised, though they are considerably less than the eighth 
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of an inch in diameter. No 218, a small example of Van Eyck, 
though not quite of the brilliancy of colour which most of that 
master’s works possess, is an interesting and very life-like 
portrait. 








BOOKS. 


—_>—_ 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE.* 

The Return of the Native is a story of singular power and in- 
terest,—very original, very gloomy, very great in some respects, 
though these respects are not the highest,—and from, beginning 
to end in the highest degree vivid. But there is one great defect 
in almost all Mr. Hardy’s books, which reappears here, that the 
strange figures of his Wessex peasantry, though full of picturesque 
and humourous elements, are never so presented that the reader 


is able to accept them as true pictures of rustic life even on these- 


wild moors; and in The Retwrn of the Native there is one other 
great defect peculiar to itself, that the book, which is meant to be 
tragic in its gloom, and would assuredly be tragic but for a ten- 
dency, which we attribute to the sombre fatalism of the author, 
to lower appreciably below the truth the whole tone and signi- 
ficance of human destiny, treats tragedy itself as hardly more 
than a deeper tinge of the common leaden-colour of the human 
lot, and so makes it seem less than tragedy,—drearness, rather 
than tragedy,—by making human passion in general common- 
place and poor. These are the two leading defects of a book of 
Jrilliant talent, even of high genius here and there, especially 
in the touches which describe the life and spirit of the great 
heath; and also of very considerable power of plot. 

We will try and make what we mean clear in relation to both 
points, and yet illustrate at the same time the great ability of the 
story. Mr. Hardy makes the talk of his Wessex peasants, as we 
have said, most amusiug and original; but he constantly slips 
in touches that show him to be painting something compounded 
of his knowledge of the most original rustics of the class, and of 
the kind of reflections on them which he himself would probably 
indulge in. Take this very amusing picture of a conversation 
round a Fifth of November bonfire on Egdon Heath :— 


“Dids’t ever know a man, neighbour, that no woman at all would 
marry ?’ inquired Humpkrey.—‘I never did,’ said the turf-cutter.— 
‘Nor I said another.—Nor I,’ said Grandfer Cantle.—‘ Well, now, I 
did once,’ said Timothy Fairway, adding more firmness to one of his 
legs. ‘I did know of sucha man? But only once, mind.’ He gave 
his throat a thorough rake round, as if it were the duty of every 
person not to be :nistaken through thickness of voice. ‘ Yes, I knew 
of such a man,’ ho said.—‘ And what ghastly gallicrow might the 
poor fellow have been like, Master Fairway ?’ asked the turf-cutter.— 
‘Well, ‘a was ucither a deaf man, nor a dumb man, nor a blind man’ 
—‘Is he known in these parts?’ said Olly Dowden.—‘ Hardly,’ said 
Timothy ; ‘but I name no name. .«... Come keep the fire up there, 
youngsters.’—‘ Whatever is Christian Cantle’s teeth a-chattering for 
said a boy from amid the smoke and shades on the other side of the 
blaze. ‘Be ye a-cold, Christian ?’—A thin, jibbering voice was heard 
to reply, ‘No, not at all.—‘ Come forward, Christian, and show your- 
self. I didn't know you were here,’ said Fairway, with a humane 
look across towards that quarter. Thus requested, a faltering man, 
with reedy hair, no shoulders, and a great quantity of wrist and ankle 
beyond his clothes, advanced a step or two by his own will, and was 
pushed by the will of others half-a-dozen steps more. He was Grand- 
fer Cantle’s youngest son. ‘What be ye quaking for, Christian ?’ 
said the turf-cutter, kindly.—‘ I’m the man.’—-‘ What man ?’—‘ The 
man no woman will marry.’—‘The deuce you be!’ said Timothy 
Fairway, enlarging his gaze to cover Christian’s whole surface, and a 
great deal more; Grandfer Cantle meanwhile staring as a hen stares 
at the duck she has hatched.—‘ Yes, I be he; and it makes me 
afeard,’ said Christian. ‘D’ye think ’twill hurt me? I shall always 
say I don’t care, and swear to it, though I do care all the while.’— 
‘Well, be damned if this isn’t the queerest start ever I know’d!’ said 
Mr. Fairway. ‘I didn’t mean you at all. There's another in the 
country, then! Why did ye reveal yer misfortune, Christian ?— 
“Twas to be if ‘twas,I suppose. I can’t help it,can 1?’ He turned 
upon them his painfully circular eyes, surrounded by concentric 
lines like targets —‘ No, that’s true. But ’tis a melancholy thing, 
and my blood ran cold when you spoke, for I felt there were two 
poor fellows, where I had thought only one. ’Tis a sad thing for ye, 
Christian, How’st know the women won't hae thee ?’—‘I've asked 
em.’—‘ Sure, I should never have thanght you had the face. Well, 
and what did the last one say to ye? Nothing that can’t be got 
over, perhaps, after all?’—‘“Get out of my sight, you slack- 
twisted, slim-looking fool!” was the woman’s words to me.’—‘ Not en- 
couraging, I own,’ said Fairway, ‘“ Get out of my sight, you slack- 
twisted, slim-looking fool,” is rather a hard way of saying No. But 
even that might be overcome by time and patience, so as to let a 
few grey hairs show themselves in the hussy’s head. How old be 
you, Christian *—‘ Thirty-one last tatie-digging, Mister Fairway.”— 

Not a boy—not a boy. ‘Still there’s hope yet.’—‘ That's my age by 
baptism, because that’s put down in the great book of the judgment- 
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day that they keep down in chutch vestry; but mother told me I 
was born some time afore I was christened.’—‘ Ah !’—‘ But she 
couldn’t tell when, to save her life, except that there was no moon.’ 
—‘No moon: that’s bad. Hey, neighbours, that’s bad for him ?’ 
‘Yes, ’tis bad,’ said Grandfer Cantle, shaking his head.—‘ Mother 
know’d ’twas no moon, for she asked another woman that had an 
almanac, as she did whenever a boy was born to her, becaitse of the say- 
ing, “ No moon, no man,”’ which made her afeard every man-child she 
had. Do ye really think it serious, Mister Fairway, that there-was 
no moon ?’—‘ Yes; “no moon, no man.” ’Tis one of the truest 
sayings ever spit out. The boy never comes to anything that’s born 
at new moon. A.bad job for thee, Christian, that you should have 
showed your nose then of all days in the month.’—‘I suppose the 
moon was terrible full when you were born?’ said Christian, with a 
look of hopeless admiration at Fairway.—‘ Well, ’a was not new,’ Mr. 
Fairway replied, with a disinterested gaze.—‘I’d sooner go without 
drink at Lammas-tide than be a man of no moon,’ continued Christian, 
in the same shattered recitative. ‘’Tis said I be only the rames of a 
man, and no good in the world at all, and I suppose that’s the cause 
t.’ , 


It would not be easy to find any picture of rustic talk in our 
literature more effective than that, but for Timothy Fairway’s 
comment on poor Christian Cantle’s confession. “ Not encourag- 
ing, I own,” “Even that might be overcome by time and 
patience,” is not the way in which one of these peasants would 
comment on such a speech of another's, but rather the way in 
which Mr. Hardy would himself comment on it. And this is 
the general fault in the rustic elements of his books. We 
almost always find ideas and words more or less belonging to 
the stratum of comparative culture, blending with the ideas and 
words of rough and superstitious ignorance ; and the mingling 
of the two bewilders and confuses the reader of his hocks, ll 
he finds it impossible to determine what odd tertitin quid 1 is 
that Mr. Hardy has created in his imagination, which is neither 
rustic nor critic, but something half-way between the two. It 
is the same with Christian Cantle’s comment on the dice with 
which he has won a prize at a raffle :— 


“Well, to be sure!’ said Christian, half to himself. ‘To think I 
should have been born so Ine¥y 2s this, and not have fuund it out until 
now! What curious creatures these dice be,—powerful rulers of us 
all, and yet at my command. I am sure I never need be afeard of 
anything after this.’ ”’ 


“ Powerful rulers of us all, and yet at my command,”—though 
it may express well enough his idea, certainly is not the kind of 
language one would expect from such a one as Christian Cantle. 
But in all Mr. Hardy’s books it is the same. We seem to see a 
constant intertwining of two distinct phases of either thought 
or language, or both, with grotesque and yet often amusing 
results. Sometimes, however, he gives a bit of rustic descrip- 
tion pure and simple. Nothing can be more amusing than 
Timothy Fairway’s account of the late Mr. Yeobright’s per- 
formance on the bass-viol :— 


“« And there were few in these parts that were up-sides with him,’ 
said Sam. ‘Whenever a club walked he'd play the clarinet in the 
band that marched before ’em as if he’d never touched anything but 
a clarinet all his life. And then, when they got to church-door he’d 
throw down the clarinet, mount the gallery, snatch up the bass-viol, 
and rozuam away as if he’d never played anything but a bass-viol. 
Folk would say—folk that knowed what a true stave was—“ Surely, 
surely that’s never the same man that I seed handling the clarinet so 
masterly by now !’’’—‘I can mind it,’ said the farze-cutter. ‘’Twas 
a wonderful thing that one body could hold it all and never mix the 
fingering.’ —‘There was Flychett Church likewise,’ Fairway recom- 
menced, as one opening a new vein of the same mine of interest 
..... + ‘He used to walk over there of a Sunday after- 
noon to visit his old acquaintance, Andrew Brown, the first 
clarinet there; a good man enough, but rather screechy in his 
music, if you can mind ?’—‘’A was,’—‘And neighbour Yeobright 
would take Andrey’s place for some part of the service, to let 
Andrey have a bit of a nap, as any friend would naturally do.’—‘ As 
any friend would,’ said Grandfer Cantle, the other listeners express- 
ing the same accord by the shorter way of nodding their heads.— 
‘No sooner was Andrey asleep and the first whiff of neighbour 
Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andrey’s clarinet, than every one in 
church feeled in a moment there was a great soul among ’em. 
heads would turn, and they'd say, “Ah, I thought twas he!” One 
Sunday I can well mind—a bass-viol day that time, and Yeobright 
had brought his own. ‘Twas the Hundred-and-thirty-third, te 
“ Lydia ;’’ and when they’d come to, “ Ran down his beard and o'er 
his robes its costly moisture shed,’’ neighbour Yeobright, who had 
just warmed to his work, drove his bow into them strings that 
glorious grand that he e’en a’most sawed the bass-viol into two 
pieces. Every winder in church rattled as if ’twere a thunder- 
storm. Old Passon Gibbons lifted his hands in his great holy sur- 
plice as natural as if he’d been in human clothes, and seemed to say 
to hisself, “O for such a man in our parish!’ But not a soul in 
Flychett could hold a candle to Yeobright.’—‘ Was it quite safe 
when the winders shook?’ Christian inquired. He received no 
answer; all for the moment sitting rapt in admiration of the per- 
formance described.”’ 


It is hardly possible, we suppose, to surpass the graphic ver- 
nacular of that description. 
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To illustrate our second criticism, that Mr. Hardy’s gloomy 
fatalism lowers the effect of his tragedy, by lowering almost 
all the passion and sentiment in his book to something rather 
near the same dead-level of dreary light, or not much more 
dreary shade, it is necessary to quote some few passages illus- 
trative of Mr. Hardy’s general creed :— 


. “In Clym Yeobright’s face could be dimly seen the typical counten- 
ance of the future. Should there be a classic period to art here- 
after, its Phidias may produce such faces. The view of life as a 
thing to be put up with, replacing that zest for existence which was 
so intense in early civilisations, must ultimately enter so thoroughly 
into the constitution of the advanced races, that its facial expression 
will become accepted as a new artistic departure. People already 
feel that a man who lives without disturbing a curve of feature, or 
setting a mark of mental concern anywhere upon himself, is too far 
removed from modern perceptiveness to be a modern type. Physic- 
ally beautiful men—the glory of the race when it was young—are 
almost an anachronism now; and we may wonder whether, at some 
time or other, physically beautiful women may not be an anachronism 
likewise. The truth seems to be that a long line of disillusive cen- 
turies has permanently displaced the Hellenic idea of life, or what- 
ever it may be called. What the Greeks only suspected we know 
well; what their Avschylus imagined our nursery children feel. That 
old-fashioned revelling in the general situation grows less and less 
possible as we uncover the defects of natural laws, and see the quan- 
dary that man is in by their operation.”’ 


And atthe close he speaks thus apologetically of his hero’s 
faith in the Power which guides the development of human 
life :— 


“He did sometimes think he had been ill-used by fortune, so far as 
to say that to be born is a palpable dilemma, and that instead of men 
aiming to advance in life with glory, they should calculate how to re- 
treat out of it withont shame. But that he and his had been sar- 
eastically and pitilessly handled in having such irons thrust into their 
souls he did not maintain long. It is usually so, except with the 
sternest of men. Human beings, in their generous endeavour to con- 
struct a hypothesis that shall not degrade a First Cause, have always 
hesitated t a dominas f T.oecm moral quality than 
their own; an » -aters of 
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All this pessimism, of which M».. Hardy speaks with the calm 
confidence of one who has found Schopenhauer far superior to 
all the prophets and all the seers, tells upon his picture of 
human character and destiny. His coldly passionate heroive, 
Eustacia Vye, never reproaches herself. for a moment with the 
inconstancy and poverty of her own affections. On the contrary, 
she has no feeling that anything which happens within her, 
has relation to right and wrong at all,or that such a thing as 
responsibility exists. This state of feeling lowers sensibly the 
glow of her love, when she is in love, and makes her even 
in its highest moment forecast clearly its rapid decay; and 
then again, when the decay comes, and she has lost the 
love which made her so happy, she is not remorseful, but 
only dull, in its loss. Hence, in her case, we never really 
reach the point of tragedy at all. Tragedy is almost im-| 
possible to people who feel and act as if they were puppets of a! 
sort of fate. Tragedy gives us the measure of human greatness,! 
and elevates us by giving it in the very moment when we sound 
the depth of human suffering. Mr. Hardy's tragedy seems 
carefully limited to gloom. It gives us the measure of human 
miserableness, rather than of human grief,—of the incapacity of 
man to be great in suffering, or anything else, rather than of his 
greatness in suffering. The death of Mrs. Yeobright,—the mother 
of the hero,—is gloom in its deepest intensity ; and even her 
son’s excruciating self-reproaches, though they at least have 
plenty of remorse in them, are too little softened by religious 
feeling or anything else to express anything but misery. Mr. 
Hardy refuses to give us what, even without any higher world 
of feeling, would have raised this alienation of mother and 
son into tragedy,—the mutual recognition of mother and son, 
and the recognition of their misunderstanding, before her 
death. The hero’s agony is pure, unalloyed misery, not 
grief of the deepest and noblest type, which can see a hope in 
the future and repent the errors of the past. And so it is with 
the other features of the tale. Eustacia’s inability to tell) 
whether she really loves her husband or not, whether she teally { 
loves Wildeve or not, and Wildeve’s inability to tell whether! 
he really loves his wife or not,— whether his passion for 
Eustacia is nothing but jealousy of another man,—and the) 
death which overtakes them both when on a doubtful errand, 
concerning which neither of them is quite certain whether 
it is to be innocent or not,—all these are characteristics 
of a peculiar imaginative mood,—a mood in which there 
seems to be no room for freedom, no great heights, no great 





depths in human life, only the ups and downs of a dark 


necessity, in which men play the parts of mere offsprings of the 
physical universe, and are governed by forces and tides no legg 
inscrutable. To us, Mr. Hardy is at his best when analysing, 
as he does with a touch of rare genius, the natural life of such 
a solitude as Egdon Heath :— 


“It might reasonably have been supposed that'she [Eustacia Vye] wag | 
listening to the wjnd, which rose somewhat as the night advanced, and . 
laid hold of the attention. The wind, indeed, seemed made for the scene, , 
as the scene seemed made for the hour. Part of its tgne was qnite 
special; what was heard there could be heard nowhere else. Gusts in 
innumerable series followed each other from the north-west, and when 
each one of them raced past, the sound of its progress resolved into 
three. Treble, tenor, and bass notes were to be found therein. The 
general ricochet of the whole over pits and prominences had the 
gravest pitch of the chime. Next there could be heard the baritone 
buzz of a holly tree. Below these in force, above them in pitch, a 
dwindled voice strove hard at a husky tune, which was the peculiar 
local sound alluded to. Thinner and less immediately traceable than 
the other two, it was far more impressive than either. In it lay what 
may be called the linguistic peculiarity of the heath; and being 
audible nowhere on earth off a heath, it afforded a shadow of reason 
for the woman’s tenseness, which continued as unbroken as ever, 
Throughout the blowing of these plaintive November winds that note 
bore a great resemblance to the ruins of human song which remain to 
the throat of four-score-and-ten. It was a worn whisper, dry and 
papery, and it brushed so distinctly across the ear that, by the accus- 
tomed, the material minutiz in which it originated could be realised 
as by touch. It was the united products of infinitesimal vegetable 
causes, and these were neither stems nor twigs, neither leaves nor 
fruit, neither blades nor prickles, neither lichen nor moss. They were 
the mummied heath-bells of the past summer, originally tender and 
purple, now washed colourless by Michaelmas rains, and dried to dead 
skins by October suns. So low was an individual sound from these 
that a combination of hundreds only just emerged from silence, and 
the myriads of the whole declivity reached the woman’s ear but asa 
shrivelled and intermittent recitative. Yet scarcely a single accent 
among the many afloat to-night could have such power to impress a 
listener with thoughts of its origin. One inwardly saw the infinity of 
those combined multitudes: one perceived that each of the tiny tram. 
pets was seized on, entered, scoured and emerged from by the wind 
as thoroughly as if it were as vast asacrater. ‘The spirit moved 
them.’ A meaning of the phrase forced itself upon the attention ; and 
an emotional listener’s fetichistic mood might have ended in one of 
more advanced quality. It was not, after all, that the left-hand ex- 
pause of old blooms spoke, or the right-hand, or those of the slope in 
front. It was the single person of something else speaking through 
each in turn.” 


That is a passage—and there are many others equally fine,— 
which proves Mr. Hardy to be not only a striking novelist, but 
in essence at least, a fine poet. 





MR. J. G. WOOD UPON WATERTON.* 
Warerton’s Wanderings have long needed an editor, but the 
first requirement of that editor was that he should be a 
naturalist, and not a mere compiler of books on natural history. 
Publishers are evidently not aware of the wide difference that 
exists between these two classes,—a difference as great as that 
between the poet and the poetaster; while the general public has 
to take what it can get, though we suspect that the public im 
these days is rather better informed than some publishers are 
apt to suppose, and that a large portion of it laughs in its sleeve 
at the pretensions of a jackdaw in peacock’s feathers, when it 
finds one. 

So far from thinking that publications like the present are 
useful in encouraging and administering to the tastes of young 
naturalists, we hold their appearance to be distinctly detrimental. 
They are weeds, occupying the ground wherein good seed should 
be sown, and smothering the young plants of the real crop. 
We certainly do not hold up Mr. Waterton as infallible on every 
point of fact, and still 1688 on every point of opinion ; but he was, 
first of all, emphatically a truth-teller, and next, a most diligent 
and accurate seeker after truth. To possess either or both these 
qualities implies the power of discriminating truth from error, 
and that is a power in which his present editor is eminently de- 
ficient. The sturdy old squire of Walton had a sufficient con- 
tempt for second-hand naturalists. How strongly he would 
have expressed himself at the notion of such a one being his 
interpreter we can only faintly conceive; but those who know 
his writings best can imagine that the vigorous language which 
on occasion he so freely commanded, would never have burst 
forth in a broader stream of critical invective and sarcasm than 
had he lived to see his Wanderings sandwiched between five 
chapters of “ Biography,” and nearly a hundred and fifty pages 
of “ Explanatory Index,” from the pen of the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Yet we should not like to do Mr. Wood injustice. We fully 

* Wanderings in South America, the North-West of the United States, and the 
Antilles, in the Years ‘1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. By Charles Waterton. New 


Edition, with Biographical Introduction and Explanatory Index. By the Rev. J 
G. Wood. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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believe he has done his utmost to discharge the duty entrusted 
to him, and that he has failed to produce a work of the least 
value is not so much his fault as that of those who selected him 
to perform a task which every true naturalist already knew to be 
beyond his power. To begin at the beginning, we have first to 
notice his “ Biography.” The materials for this were, in a 
great measure, supplied by Waterton himself, in the introduc- 
tion to each of the three volumes of his Essays ; and others 
have been given in the excellent “ Life” by Dr. Norman Moore, 

refixed to that gentleman’s edition of those works, published 
jn 1871; while many a bit of ben-trovato gossip has been re- 
corded for us by Dr. Hobson. Mr. Wood alsv seems to have had 
some personal acquaintance with Waterton, and it ought there- 
fore to have been easy to turn out a biographical sketch free 
from error. Yet in almost the first paragraph, when, having 
disposed of his hero’s ancestors and their doings, he comes to 
speak of the man himself, Mr. Wood says (p. 5) :—“ On prin- 
ciple, he refused to qualify as deputy-lieutenant and magistrate, 
because he had been debarred from doing so previously to the 
Emancipation Act.” 

Now it has been before the world for forty years, in the first 
of Waterton’s autobiographical fragments (p. xix), that he never 
based his refusal on so inadequate a “ because.” ‘The reason of 
his refusal, and according to his views a perfectly good one, was 
that while loyal to the reigning dynasty, he could not take the 
prescribed oath to “ disclaim, disavow, and solemuly abjure any 
intention to subvert the present Church Establishment within 
this realm,”—for, as he openly declared, he had “a vehement 
inclination to make a grab at those loaves and fishes” with 
which the Church is provided, “in order to distribute a large 
proportion of them to the poor of Great Britain, who have an 
undoubted claim to it. Ido not intend to have my hands tied 
behind me,” he adds, and “ hence my positive refusal to swallow 
Sir Robert Peel’s oath.” It is, therefore, plain that Mr. Wood 
has here given a wholly incorrect statement as to Waterton’s 
motive, besides being unable to appreciate it. Now, this is no 
trifle, for we cannot read much of Waterton’s writings without per- 
ceiving that the feeling of personal wrong, done to him on account 
of his religion, underlay all his sentiments, and acted injuriously 
on his character, contributing to develope that exaggerated self- 
reliance which was one of his distinguishing traits, often leading 
him into needless pugnacity. Courteous and hospitable by nature 
—a thorough gentleman, indeed, in the highest sense of the word 
—he carefully refrained from exhibiting this feeling before his 
guests, but it was none the less deeply rooted and active. Mr, 
Wood speaks of the kind welcome he himself received at Walton 
Hall, and we have known many others do the same in like terms ; 
but it was impossible for a man of Waterton’s deep convictions 
to make confidants of those who held an opposing faith, and still 
less of those whose profession was to preach it. We doubt 
whether he ever laid open his thoughts to any Protestant, though 
his charming conversation and his frank manners may have 
induced some of his visitors to think that, notwithstanding they 
were members or ministers of the detested Establishment, they 
were specially men whom he delighted to honour. 

Mr. Wood, again, does great injustice to Waterton by com- 
paring him (pp. 18, 19) with Le Vaillant,—ignorant, of course, 
that the latter’s unveracity has been indubitably proved in scores 
of instances, while the absolute truth of Waterton’s observations 
becomes more manifest day by day. And in spite of his acquaint- 
ance with the South-American wanderer, we cannot find that 
the present editor has given us any new facts of importance, 
unless it be an important fact that Waterton twice mounted the 
lightning-conductor at the top of St. Peter’s, the second time 
at the command of the Pope, to remove the gloves (p. 62) which 
he and Captain Jones had left on its point, in token of their 
first daring act. This “ Biography ” is an incoherent jumble of 
statements, without date or arrangement of any kind; in that 
Tespect, much unlike Dr. Moore’s modest “ Life;” and to make it 
worse, Mr. Wood must need intrude upon it certain idiosyn- 
cracies of his own. What does the world who wishes to know 
about Waterton care to be told that Mr. Wood has “ abandoned, 
on principle,” all emblems of mourning (p. 24)? Which of Mr. 
Wood's readers will be the better for his dissertation, regurgi- 
tated after twenty years’ oblivion, on the comparative merits of 
Scientific and local names (pp. 78-79)? and how many of them 
will be misled by the information that Tachipetes and Ptilono- 
vhynchus are classical words, instead of barbarisms? Mr. Wood 
also asserts (p. 81) that Waterton would never sit for his por- 
trait. How, then, comes it that the frontispiece to the third 


series of his Hssays is an engraving, duly authenticated by 
the signature of the sitter, from the picture of him, painted in 
his forty-second year by Peale (not Peele, by the way), of Phila- 
delphia, which picture hung at Walton, and may hang there 
still, for aught we know to the contrary ? 

In this deplorable book, for so we must call it, even the re- 
print of the Wanderings is not trustworthy. On the very 
second page of the narrative (p. 88 of the new edition), we have 
“barren” (line 22) substituted for “ bared,” giving an entirely 
erroneous notion of the author’s meaning; and further on 
(p. 150, line 24), we-find “ justice” for the original “ injustice,” 
making nonsense of the sentence. How many more irregulari- 
ties may have been committed in the interval between the two 
passages, or from thence to the end of the book, we do not 
pretend to say—these two gross malversations happened to 
catch our eye—and yet Mr. Wood assures us that he has left 
the Wanderings “ untouched as Waterton wrote them, not add- 
ing, or altering, or cancelling a syllable” (preface, p. vi.), an 
assurance repeated further on (p. 14) as explicitly. We are all 
for accurate reprints, but whether obvious oversights should be 
corrected is another matter. Seeing that Mr. Wood, on his own 
authority, has altered or cancelled the syllables above mentioned, 
he might at least have corrected the plain misprint (p. 297) of 
“ starved,” instead of “ stared.” 

Of Mr. Waterton himself little need be said here. Every one 
must admire the man, and if his merits are patent, so also are his 
weaknesses. It hurt him deeply when he was called “ eccentric,”” 
but eccentric he surely was. We do not boast, like Mr. Wood, 
of an acquaintance or friendship with Mr. Waterton; but we 
cannot forget that some thirty years since we had the privilege 
of conversing with “the Squire of Walton,” and if an old 
gentleman in loose, baggy trousers of brown serge, a jacket 
as short as his closely-cropped hair, hatless, and occasionally 
kicking off his shoes to show that he did not wear socks, may 
not be called “ eccentric” in appearance, the word is of no use 
in the language. The same epithet, we think, may fitly designate 
2 diatribe he then delivered to an audience of strangers against 
the authors of the grievance under which he was for the moment 
labouring, though a dire grievance it undoubtedly was. A 
manufactory had been established near his house, and its noxious 
fumes had killed scores upon scores of his beloved trees. He 
attempted to get redress legally, but a jury of his countrymen, 
admitting, he said, all the facts of the case, gave a verdict 
against him, on the ground, he declared, of his being a Roman 
Catholic; had he added that they were manufacturers, he would 
probably have given the true reason. 

Waterton had better grounds for resenting the incredulity 
with which some of his statements were received, but that in- 
credulity has long since passed away. He himself, however, 
was disposed to be very incredulous as to the statements of other 
travellers, perhaps through a natural, though in this case, we 
are sure, a perfectly unconscious feeling of jealousy. But 
whatever it may have been, he occasionally erred in this respect. 
Those who know Dampier’s Voyages know that Waterton was 
often having a cut at that traveller, and he tried to discredit 
several of Dampier’s stories, which have since been frequently 
corroborated, such as that of monkeys throwing down sticks 
and something worse, and that of the curious nest which the 
flamingo makes. But the thanks of ornithologists should be 
always due to Waterton for the check he put upon Audubon ; 
and when that enthusiastic writer began a series of somewhat 
romantic tales, Waterton, in one of his best essays, brought 
him to regard the bounds of possibility, and kept him for the 
rest of his life without swerving, to any great extent, from the 
path of truth. In like manner, Waterton usefully exercised his 
critical functions, some twenty years ago, when a famous African 
traveller took the “great world” by storm, and was urged by 
people who ought to have known better to supply the defi- 
ciencies in his notes with draughts on a fertile imagination. 

We now turn to Mr. Wood's “ Explanatory Index.” This 
should be the most valuable part of the work, for an explanatory 
index is the very thing that the Wanderings have so long needed. 
Great is our regret, when we say that such another exhibition of 
ignorance on the part of any one professing to be a naturalist 
does not occur to us. Mr. Wood states in his preface, “I believe 
there is not a single living creature or tree [a tree, therefore, is 
not a living creature, but this by the way] mentioned by 
Waterton concerning which, more or less, information cannot 
be found in this Index.” That is a tolerably broad assertion, 
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the first instance that comes to hand. Waterton, of course, met 
with a good many birds which pass under names that may be 
generally Englished “ Flycatchers.” No reference is madetothem 
as such in the “ Index,” yet one of them, the Grand Gobemouche 
of Buffon, as Waterton was careful to call it, may be identified 
without any trouble with the Querula cruenta of modern ornitho- 
logists. This is a thing which admits of no doubt whatever ; 
but Mr. Wood would seem never to have turned to Buffon’s work, 
which gives the key in many cases to Waterton’s mysteries. 
Mr. Wood makes a feeble attempt to identify some of Water- 
ton’s cotingas, all of which a competent ornithologist is able to 
recognise without hesitation, and no attempt at all to name 
any of the nine species of goatsucker which Waterton met 
with in Guiana. One of them, he says, is “ evidently ” the same 
as a bird mentioned by Kingsley as found in Trinidad, and 
called by him a Nycteribius! Of course every well-informed 
ornithologist knows that the species are not the same. It is 
unnecessary here to go into more particulars of this kind, and 
perhaps, on the whole, it is fortunate that Mr. Wood has not 
essayed more identifications, for a considerable number of those 
he puts forth are altogether wrong, and some of them are 
grotesque. Waterton speaks frequently of a bird under the 
name of “ houtou,” and this Mr. Wood declares in his “ Index ” 
(p. 420) to be a trogon, identifying it with the Priotelus tem- 
aurus of naturalists. If he had but consulted his Buffon, Mr. 
Wood would have found that they are altogether different things, 
and that the “houtou” is a motmot, Momotus brasiliensis. 
Some people may think this matters little; but the two kinds 
of birds are wholly unlike, and Waterton’s description of course 
perfectly fits the latter, while it does not accord in the least 
with the former. To make the case worse, Mr. Wood, who 
actually figures the trogon (p. 421) for the “houtou,” takes 
on himself to correct Waterton’s statement about it. <A 
grosser case of blundering can hardly be conceived, but the 
sequel is yet more absurd. Mr. Wood had already figured 
(p. 419) the true “ houtou,” only he calls it the “ hannaquoi”! 
By some extraordinary stroke of luck he has succeeded in giving 
what is probably the right scientific name to this last, namely, 
Ortalida motmot ; but in his remarks upon it he has got what 
schoolboys call “awfully mixed.” The various species of 
Ortalida, commonly known to Englishmen as guans, are not the 
“‘motmots” of the Indian tribes; moreover, they have never, 
as Mr. Wood states, been “thought to belong to the toucan 
tribe,” any more than kingfishers are supposed to be related to 
partridges; and while Mr. Wood's description of the hannaquoi’s 
plumage refers to Momotus brasiliensis, Mr. Barrington Brown’s 
account of the hannaquoi’s nest, here quoted, and the statement 
that it “soon becomes domesticated with the poultry,” are per- 
fectly true as regards the Ortalida, but utterly false as regards 
the subject of Mr. Wood’s figure. 

Disparagement is always disagreeable. Here let us pause, 
though there is scarcely a page in the “ Explanatory Index” 
which does not contain a mistake,—we will not venture to say 
so great as those we have here exposed, but enough to quash 
for ever, among reasonable men, the pretensions of Mr. Wood 
to be accounted an interpreter of Waterton. Waterton once 
wrote (Essays, i., p. 297):— Would that we had a Jupiter here 
in England, with a birch-rod in his hand, to tickle some of our 
zoological Phaethons!” We will add,—Would that Waterton 
still lived, to play the part of Jupiter; and then neither Mr. 
Wood, nor those who imposed this duty upon him, would sit 
at ease. 





DENNIS’S CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA* 
Aw old and valued friend reappears in these two sumptuous 
volumes. Thirty years ago the first edition of Mr. George 
Dennis’s book was given to the world, and at once created a 
wide interest in the Etruscan race and land. Now the author 
has brought out a revised issue, into which many fresh maps, 
plans, and coloured illustrations have been introduced, along 
with full accounts of recent excavations in Etruscan sites. In 
one instance, Mr. Dennis has even gone outside the limits of 
Etruria proper, having sketched for us the discoveries made of 
late years at or near Bologna,—discoveries which have enriched 
the history of that most beautiful place with a chapter of 
remarkable interest. 

Can we suggest any point in which these volumes might be 
improved? Well, perhaps a few engravings of the five types of 
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style presented by Etruscan jewellery would have formeg 8 
welcome adornment of the pages before us. And we should 
certainly have been glad to have seen some further particulars 
as to the Etruscan language. Doubtless the exquisite forms 
and workmanship which characterise the finer ornaments of 
gold found in Etruscan sepulchres can be seen in museums and 
studied in other volumes, but the pages of Mr. Dennis’s book 
would have been a fitting shrine for a few choice illustrations of 
Etruscan jewellery. Then, again, though we are still ignorant of 
the grammar of the Etruscan language, and cannot hazard more 
than plausible conjectures as to the affinities of this strange 
tongue, it is possible to discover the meanings of a majority of 
its extant words, and to translate a very large number of in 
scriptions. It is, therefore, a pity that our author gives ug gq 
few inscriptions, and that, in many cases, he leaves untranslated 
those he does give. But if there are deficiencies and even 
defects in Mr. Dennis’s book, if we are obliged to confess his 
treatment of some sections of the subject to be incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, if we must regret his neglect of many of the 
recent German and English contributions to Etruscan lore, if 
we cannot regard his philological, ethnological, and archeological 
arguments with unmixed satisfaction, we can still welcome hig 
book in its improved form as a most acceptable addition to 
English literature. It will now be impossible for any intelligent 
traveller visiting the country which was included within the 
bounds of the ancient Etruria to start on his journey without 
having mastered these volumes. In point of fact, though rather 
ponderous guide-books, they are quite indispensable to any one 
who wishes to appreciate the country, or to understand its 
monuments. The work is, moreover, one of almost general 
interest, so pleasantly does the author realise for us the life and 
manners of the ancient race of Etruria. 

On comparing this new edition with that of 1848, we find that 
great improvements and many additions of importance have 
been made both in the text and in the illustrations. The author 
has again and again visited many well-known and important 
Etruscan sites, and has described with adequate minuteness and 
accuracy the more conspicuous results of recent excavations, 
His directions for finding out obscure tombs, amidst accumula. 
tions of rubbish and tangled growths of weeds, will enable the 
observant traveller to escape those serious disappointments 
which are too frequently his fate. It is curious to note how 
insignificant, uninteresting, and unintelligible a locality really 
rich in ancient remains may appear, until some explorer 
familiarly conversant with its hidden treasures initiates the 
visitor into the secret mysteries of the place. Under his guid- 
ance the fosse is identified, amidst the modern confusions of 
cottages and gardens; the ancient gates of the camp are traced 
in street names, and in the accidental disclosures of excavations; 
tessellated pavements in cellars, stone coffins, and sepulchral 
urns outside the town, and countless objects of ornament and 
utility, disinterred from antique earth,—each and all become rich 
in meaning only when carefully correlated and duly interpreted. 
We have in our view certain Roman sites in England; but the 
same observation applies with equal truth to the extant traces 
of the cities and cemeteries of Etruria. With such a guide as 
Mr. Dennis, the ways and works of this ancient land are rescued 
from obscurity and filled with life. He pictures for us, above 
all things, the paramount influence of the supernatural amongst 
the Etruscans. Such of their frescoes and their terra-cottas, as 
we know, were mainly the adornment of the cities of their dead; 
their bronzes were in part destined for the same employment, in 
part for such uses as those of the toilet, the bath, the kitchen 
Their sepulchres were indeed so arranged as to admit of the an- 
nual commemoration therein of their lost relatives. The great 
Necropolis of Bieda, the Etruscan Blera, affords not only 4 
wonderful variety and an immense number of tombs, but repro 
duces in the city of the dead all the features of a city of the living. 
There are the doors and windows of the dwellings; the Te 
presentations in stone of the roofs and eaves, the carved ridges 
beam, the rafters, and the couches about the walls. At 
Yoscanella, again, as in many other places, there have been 
found many of those characteristically Etruscan sarcophag! of 
terra-cotta, or of stone, with the recumbent effigies of their 
occupants reclining upon the lids. Each figure is distinct ™ 
its life-like expression of feature, character, and age; but all 
or almost all are shown as if at a banquet, the men winte 
bowl in hand, the women often with a fruit, an egg, a leate 
like fan, or a mirror. In the sepulchral frescoes and painted 
urns, of which those of Perugia (Perusia) may be cited as note 
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there likewise may be descried, amidst the 
pterranean gloom, the family party at their weird revels, 
ws snakes hissing, and the Furies glaring from the walls. 
al there is the strangeness of “the sepulchre itself, so 
neatly hewn and decorated, yet so gloomy; fashioned like a 
house, yet with no mortal habitant.” But as we despair of 
ving by extracts or by condensation any notion of the rich 
om of this beautiful and enthusiastic book, we can but 
recommend our readers to become familiar with its contents as 


gonaspossible, 


MR. MUNRO ON CATULLUS.* 

Every scholar will wish that Mr. Munro had been able to give 
us something more complete, about a poet whom he has a re- 
markable power of appreciating, than this somewhat slender 
volume, and will hope that it may form hereafter the nucleus of 
acomplete commentary. It would be a mistake for so accom- 

lished a scholar to suppose that his work can have been antici- 

ted. Mr. Robinson Ellis’s Commentary has indeed a value 
which places it high among English contributions to classical 
scholarship, and can scarcely fail to retain a permanent posi- 
tion; but there is room, nevertheless, for a work by Mr. Munro, 
ona subject in which he is an authority second to none. 

The most interesting paper in the volume is the essay in 
which, @ propos of, the twenty-ninth Carmen, Mr. Munro dis- 
cusses one aspect of the character of Julius Cwsar. The 
subject, indeed, cannot be otherwise than painful, and it seems 
at first sight that there can scarcely be an alternative between 
convicting of shameful vice, or of slander equally shameful, 
either the greatest of Roman statesmen, or the most gifted of 
Roman poets. It is to this difficulty that Mr. Munro addresses 
himself, with peculiar success. For the details of his argument, 
we must refer our readers to his volume. He scrutinises closely, 
and with a force which will bring something like conviction to 
most minds, the special accusation which has always rested as 
agreat stain on the reputation of Cesar; while he accounts 
for the language of Catullus by considerations which will com- 
mend themselves to every student familiar with classical litera- 
ture. The furious controversies of party have, in every age, 
suggested, and seemed to justify, the vilest insinuations of 
personal corruption against antagonists whom it might be 
convenient to depress. In England the first quarter of this 
century produced in abundance a literature of this kind. 
Writers in the Sutirist and the Age did not scruple to dip their 
pens in any kind of poison. Nor are there wanting indications 
which show that a literature of this kind might readily spring 
up again. There is one name, which our readers will easily 
supply for themselves, on which political adversaries have accu- 
mulated, not indeed in print, but in the irresponsible coteries of 
“society,” accusations which are as shameful as they are false. 
But over and above this rabies of political hatred, there was in 
classical times a peculiar literary unscrupulousness of which 
this age happily knows little or nothing. Almost the only pas- 
sage which a reader would wish blotted from the pages of the 
Younger Pliny is one which, were we obliged to take it literally, 
would he equally shameful to him and to Cicero. Happily there 
1s no such obligation. Mr. Munro explains that it was almost 
a literary necessity that a poet should occasionally write 
licentious verses, which must not be taken as any indication 
of his personal character. Hence we are enabled to make a 
heavy abatement, when we come to estimate the precise value 
of the charge which a satirist brings against the object of 
his attack. It would only be a mendaciunculum, to point his 
thrust with any invention that might make its literary success 
more complete. Some of our readers may remember a com- 
paratively recent incident in our own literary history which 
illustrates this habit. Landor wrote in his old age some hen- 
decasyllabics of quite Catullian bitterness against persons who 
had had the misfortune to offend him. The offence was a grave 
one, but it is certainly mitigated by the reflection that the old 
man, who had thoroughly imbued himself with classical ways 
of thinking, felt himself justified by a strange literary con- 
Sclence, which was satisfied if that which was written followed 
the best models of antiquity. While we are on this subject, 
we may note the striking way in which Mr. Munro brings out 
the implied testimony of Cicero to the real dignity of Cwsar’s 
character. Nor must we pass by the explanation which he 
Bives of that famous “iuerixéy agebat” of Cicero, writing to 
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Atticus about Cxsar’s visit to him, which has cast another dark 
shadow on the great Dictator’s reputation. Cesar, it would 
seem, was following a medical prescription, which was just as 
much a matter of course as was blood-letting in the spring in 
the days of our fathers. For the whole of this passage (pp. 68-95) 
the student of Roman history has good reason to be grateful. 

Another point of importance—an episode of history, it may 
be called—is the identity of the Lesbia of the poems. Mr, 
Munro has no doubt that she was Clodia, sister of Clodius, the 
well-known enemy of Cicero, and wife of Q. Metellus Celer. 
“The bond,” he says, with much force, “ which connects Lesbia 
with Clodia appears to me not to be formed by a series of links, 
the failure of one of which renders the whole chain useless; but 
rather to consist of several quite independent chains, some of 
greater, some of less strength, which severally attach the two 
together, and mutually strengthen and are strengthened by each 
other.” 

We shall not attempt to go in detail through Mr. Munro's 
emendations of the text, or his suggestions as to its interpreta- 
tion. It is but seldom that they will fail to commend them- 
selves to the student, who, if he differs, will differ with reluct- 
ance and diffidence. We are disposed to think that the emenda- 
tion of the last three lines of Carmen i., which he restores from 
Bergk, has a somewhat harsh and prosaic sound. It commonly 
stands,— 

“ Quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli 

Qualecumque, quod, O patrona virgo! 

Plus uno maneat perenne saeclo.” 
Mr. Munro argues that “ quidquid hoe qualecumque ” can hardly 
come together without a connecting particle, but as this might 
be got over by connecting “ qualecumque ” with the relative, the 
main stress of his objection rests upon the impropriety of the 
“patrona virgo.” What he says is forcible enough, but it does 
not reconcile us to,— 

“ Qualecumque quidem patronei ut ergo 

Plus uno maneat perenne saeclo.” 
We may call the reader’s attention to the annotations on Car- 
men iv., “ Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites,” in which Mr. 
Munro incidentally clears up some obscurities in Ovid's account 
of his voyage to Tomi (spelt here “'Tomoe”). On vocaret, in 1. 
19-21, he has a recantation to make :— 

“ Laeva sine dextera 

Vocaret aura, sine utrumque Juppitet, 

Simul secundus incidisset in pedem.” 
The expression had seemed obscure to him, but a yachting friend 
(we may suppose) pointed out to him that it simply means that 
his pinnace could sail equally for a right or left tack, with a 
cross wind, or with the wind right aft. Possibly he might have 
observed it for himself, if the Cam offered the same opportuni- 
ties for sailing boats as the Isis. 

With reference to minuta, in Carmen xxv., which, Mr. Munro 
says, is “a popular, homely word,” remarking, “ if the examples 
which are given in the lexicon be examined, it will be found, I 
think, that the writers employ a homely, plebeian style,” we 
may suggest the couplet in Propertius ii., 29 :— 

“ Obvia nescio quot pueri mihi turba minuta 
Venerat, hos vetuit me numerare timor.” 





THE BEST PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Fawcett sends a remarkable paper to the Ninefeeuth 
Century, on “The Financial Condition of India.” It is not a 
sensational essay at all, still less a controversial one, but a 
hard, dry statement of the revenue and expenditure of India. 
Mr. Faweett’s first point is that the revenue accounts are made 
up in a misleading way, the revenue of India being officially 
described as from £52,000,000 to £63,000,000 sterling, the last 
being the latest estimate. In reality, this is made up by in- 
cluding the revenue of departments which cost more than they 
yield, such as the Post Office, which brings in £794,000, but 
costs £859,000. The net revenue is only £37,500,000, and of 
this, £17,000,000, or 45 per cent., is spent on the Army and 
Navy, while the debt and dead-weight absorb £5,000,000 more. 
All the remaining expenses have to be paid out of the remaining 
£15,000,000, and as all expenses are running up, this is very 
difficult, more especially with the heavy loss on exchange—now 
£3,000,000 a year—and the probable rise in prices. Mr. 
Fawcett holds the opium revenue uncertain, and deprecates new 
taxation as excessively dangerous, and if adequate, also oppres- 
sive. The statement is most able, and we should demur only 
to two points. We doubt the uncertainty of the opium revenue. 
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China may grow all the opium she likes, but the Indian opium 
will remain, like the Cuba cigar, a costly but much desired 
luxury, defeating cheap competition by a peculiarity of quality 
and flavour, And we cannot yet feel quite convinced that 
taxation has reached its limits. Direct taxation has, but has 
indirect taxation? There are two luxuries to be taxed, the 
betel-nut and tobacco; we.see no reason why the smaller 
coinage, the token coinage, should not be made very profitable, 
either by great differences between the real and the nominal 
value of the halfpence, or by a swingeing tax on copper; and the 
existing spirit excise could, we feel convinced, be made a larger 
source of revenue, The paper should, however, be weighed by every 
Member of Parliament with “ Imperial” proclivities. The sketch 
of Mgr. Dupanloup, by M. C. de Warmont, though vouched 
for by Dr. Déllinger, well written, and containing a bright 
sketch of parties in the French Church, is rather unsatisfactory. 
It gives us the facts of the Bishop’s career and the habits of his 
life, but it does not reveal to us his real stand-point in the 
Church. Which was he ecclesiastically, a Liberal or an Abso- 
lutist, or both? Rome distrusted him certainly—for we do not 
much believe that the suspicion of his illegitimacy cost him the 
Red Hat which Pope’s sons have obtained—and so did all 
Liberals, Montalembert first of all. Which was right? Mr. L. 
Montefiore concludes his account of the rise and temporary 
eclipse of “liberty in Germany,” two papers marked by 
much knowledge, thought, and pictorial eloquence, but de- 
formed by a certain heat of mind. The writer’s idea is 
Bérne’s, that the French Revolution has yet to be carried out in 
Germany; but he admits that, for the present, the vast majority 
are afraid of Socialism, and he does not allow sufficient weight 
to the Conservatism of German peasants. Why does no one 
study carefully the true relation of the Germany Army to the 
people, or explain the grounds that may exist for fearing or 
hoping that the military force could ever become political. Mr: 
Lockyer’s paper on the “ Chemical Elements” is a little too tech- 
nical for a magazine; and we weary for the present of the “ Per- 
sonal Rule” controversy, important though it be; but we would 
commend Mr, Edwards’s sketch of the system of Poor Relief in 
France to all readers interested in the subject. Few English- 
men, we suspect, are aware of the following facts :— 

“The Bureaux de Bienfaisance in existence in 1874 were 13,545 in 

number. The total number of communes in France is 35,989, so that 
nearly two-thirds are without bureaux. If some 5,000 charitable 
commissions are counted, about half the communes have no organ- 
ised system of public relief. Fresh bureaux are, however, called 
into existence every year, and it is believed by the authorities on the 
subject that no injury is done to the poor of thinly populated dis- 
tricts by leaving them to the tender mercies of their neighbours. 
This could not be done in towns. It is considered that the local 
authorities should encourage the establishment of a bureau in every 
commune which has a population of over 1,000 inhabitants. The 
present bureaux are very unequally spread over the country. In 
the department of the Seine there are as many bureaux as com- 
munes; in that of the Nord, 631 bureaux, in 661 communes; in 
Seine-et-Oise, 387 in 685; in Belfort, only 5 in 106.” 
These Bureaux spend rather more than £1,000,000 a year, in 
out-door relief mainly—though there are great hospices in the 
large towns—helping the poor with assistance in kind, and 
towards payment of rent, and medical attendance. The great 
difference between their method and that adopted in England 
is that no one, not being a child or a lunatic, has a right to 
relief. What an able-bodied man receives is charity, not State 
aid; and partly from the prevalence of Catholic opinion, he is 
not pauperised thereby. On the other hand, as Mr. Edwards 
does not say, he does not derive from the system that sense of 
security from hunger which in this country indisposes the poor 
to revolution, 

The Fortnightly gives us the first of four “Chapters on 
Socialism,” prepared by John Stuart Mill before his death, 
which will, we imagine, excite considerable interest. The first, 
however, is disappointing, being little more than an introduc- 
tion, though it contains some striking paragraphs, of which 
this, perhaps, is the most powerful :— 

“First among existing social evils may be mentioned the evil of 
Poverty. The institution of Property is upheld and commended 
principally as being the means by which labour and frugality are 
insured their reward, and mankind enabled to emerge from indi- 
gence. It may be so; most Socialists allow that it has been so in 
earlier periods of history. But if the institution can do nothing 
more or better in this respect than it has hitherto done, its capa- 
bilities, they affirm, are very insignificant. What proportion of the 
population, in the most civilised countries of Europe, enjoy in their 
own persons anything worth naming of the benefits of property? It 
may be said, that but for property in the hands of their employers 
they would be without daily bread; but, though this be conceded, 
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at least their daily bread is all that they have; and that often j 
insufficient quantity; almost always of inferior quality ; and - 
no assurance of continuing to have it at all; an immense vi 
of the industrious classes being at some period or other of theig 
lives (and all being liable to become) dependent, at leagt 
arily, on legal or voluntary charity. Any attempt to depict 
miseries of indigence, or to estimate the proportion of mankind the 
in the most advanced countries are habitually given up duri 
whole existence to its physical and moral sufferings, would be 
fluous here. This may be left to philanthropists, who haye pai 
those miseries in colours sufficiently strong. Snffice it to say thay 
the condition of numbers in civilised Europe, and even in & 
and France, is more wretched than that of most tribes of sa 
who are known to us.” ages 
That paragraph, admirable as its wording is, needs Only one 
sentence in answer. Outside England, the great majority ¢f 
male heads of families do “enjoy the benefits of property,” 
They are peasant proprietors, and as much benefited by the 
sacredness of property as the largest landlords. We mpg 
observe, however, that Mill is stating, without as yet endorgj 
the Socialist case. Mr. Matthew Arnold gives us another of his 
lectures on the advantage of sound intermediate education, gf 
which we begin—very unreasonably, for there is little done yet 
—to get a little tired; and we are not much interested inthe 
“Japanese Romance;” characteristic though it is; but Mr. Beary 
paper on “ Agricultural Depression,” discussed elsewhere, jg 
both valuable and curious, though he discredits himself by the 
odd statement that high rents mean high rates. Why? Te 
rates are fixed by the expenditure, and if rents are lowered, pe. 
centages must be increased in just the same degree. But the 
gem of the number in a literary point of view is the 
on “ Virgil,” or rather on Virgil’s conscience and philosophy, by 
Mr. W. H. Myers, as charming a piece of criticism as we hare 
read for many a long day. The spiritualism of Virgil we 
never better brought out, or his true relation to Christianj 
and to the thought of his time—a relation which was perhaps 
the main cause of the singular position he occupied in th 
middle-ages and in the great revival,—and we cannot resist the 
pleasure of quoting this translation of Anchises’ answer to 
AMneas, which embodies the theodicy of Virgil, and we may aii, 
a leading idea of one Christian creed :— 
“ One Life through all the immense creation runs, 
One Spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 
All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that creep, 
And the unknown nameless monsters of the deep,— 
Each breathing thing obeys one Mind’s control, 
And in all substance is a single Soul. 
First to each seed a fiery force is given, 
And every creature was begot in heaven, 
Only their flight must hateful flesh delay 
And gross limbs moribund and cumbering clay. 
So from that hindering prison and night forlorn 
Thy hopes and fears, thy joys and woes are bora, 
Who only seest, till death dispart thy gloom, 
The true world glow through crannies of a tomb. 
Nor all at once thine ancient ills decay, 
Nor quite with death thy plagues are purged away; 
In wondrous wise hath the iron entered in, 
And through and through thee is a stain of sin; 
Which yet again in wondrous wise must be 
Cleansed of the fire, abolished in the sea. 
. . o . . . . . . . . 
And last to Lethe’s stream on the ordered day 
These all God summoneth in great array ; 
Who from that draught reborn, no more shall know 
Memory of past or dread of destined woe, 
But all shall there the ancient pain forgive, 
Forget their life, and will again to live.” 

Mr. Wallace gives us this month in the Contemporary one of 
those papers for which only a few years since an ordinary 
must have consulted a dozen books,—a complete, popular 
count of what we know about the people of New Guinea. 
amounts mainly to this, that they belong to the Melanesm 
type—half-negro, half-Polynesian—and are in the stage a 
savagery, or rather of civilisation, occupied by the South-Se 
Islanders. They use the bow, build canoes, make pottery for 
cooking, cultivate fruit and yams, and are, for savages, ¥@Y 
obedient to their own laws. They are much more chaste thas 
Polynesians, and though distrustful and sometimes ferociot 
especially when their fruit-trees are interfered with, # 
naturally gentle and honest. One tribe, the Motu, can countup 
to a million, measures by the outstretched arms, divides the ye 
into thirteen months, and have names for every tree, § 
flower, and fern. Mr. Wallace, who lived some months m the 
island collecting birds, especially the glorified kind of magp™ 
which we call the “Bird of Paradise,” believes that the Papua 


represent one of the most primitive races of mankind. It must 
be noted, however, that we know very little, if anything, of the 
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— . . . . 
tribes which may exist in the interior of an unexplored island 
the whole Austrian Empire.” There is another 





“ as 
yd oh paper in the number, one “On the Migration of 


Birds,” by Dr. August Weissmann, in which the author en- 
jeavours to prove that migratory birds wander, or origin- 
wandered, northwards and southwards in search of 
food, and direct their flight partly by gazing from vast 
altitudes, so as to see their world spread before them like a 
map, partly from an inherited memory of lands which they 
once flew over every year, but which now, like the ridges 
that once crossed the Mediterranean between Spain and 
Africa and Sicily and Africa, been submerged. This theory is 
supported by some curious evidence, but requires comparison, 
like all such vast generalisations, with the habits of migratory 
pirds in other regions of the world than our own. “ Professor 
yon Holtzendorff, on the English country squire,” will not 
greatly interest men already convinced that the country squire 
till exists in England, and is often a very good fellow; while 
M. Francois Lenormant’s interesting history of the old Roman 
dogma that the stamp makes the money, irrespective of the value 
of the coin, seems to us marred by some exaggeration. Does he 
mean to say that a Government cannot make money circulate 
at all at an artificial value? That is surely inconsistent with 
| the whole history of paper currency. The error of the Roman 
economists was not in thinking that token-money was good 
money, but in thinking it might be issued in unlimited 
quantity. Their depreciated coins, up to a point, were 
like inconvertible bank-notes, useful for local currency while 
received in payment of taxes; but they never knew that there 
was a point, or where the point was. The “ history of Contem- 
porary Life and Thought in Russia,” though interesting as 
an account of events, wants more generalisation, and a better 
account of what the events mean. For example, the writer 
believes the student-riots to be symptoms of a moral epidemic, 
but does not tell us at all what he thinks is the disease in the 
air, or what kind of motive is governing the students. He only 
reports without reflecting, which, in a country so little known 
as Russia, is of comparatively little use to English readers. 

The only striking paper in Blackwood, apart from the stories 
and the political article, is a sort of autobiography of Blackwood 
itself, in which the writer declares “ Maga” to be the original 
of all modern magazines, and “ calls the roll” of the great men 
who have contributed to its pages. The defence, for the chapter 
is evidently a defence against the modern form of magazine, is 
very well done, and without any unfair self-laudation. The 
roll of names is as yet unequalled in any magazine, and as one 
of the few persons who can honestly say they have read Black- 
wood from end to end—having nothing else to read, on a 
tedious voyage, than the earlier volumes—we can vouch for the 
general fairness of the writer’s praise of the past management 
of the magazine. Our only doubt is whether too many of the 
arguments for the old as against the new system of magazine 
management, are not founded on the idea that magazines exist 
for their proprietors or editors, and not for the public. The 
fact that the Fortnightly team is a disconnected one, and that 
the Blackwood team make a pleasant party, is not a reason for 
deciding one system to be superior to the other. Which instructs, 
or, if you will, amuses, the public best? On the whole, we fear 
the variety of opinions furnished in the new magazines is more 
interesting to a doubting age, than the body of opinion supplied 
by one of the more carefully-managed monthlies. People are 
beginning to want to read the contrary of what they think, to 
hear the other side, to be compelled to think by an adverse 
opinion, hurled suddenly in their faces. 
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. Ee teen — The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland. 
+ ~ ward Hull, M.A., F.R.S. (Stanford.) We can heartily recom- 
ms this book, as an excellent introduction to the practical study of 
a est feataves of Ireland. It will take a rank equal to that of 
te tog Treatises which refer to England or Scotland, and its style 
dion “4 or elegance and plainness, as to recommend it to the younger 
iples of this science. After a careful study of this work, and 
oo with a good geological map, they may spend their vacations 
ost profitably in doing good work amongst the hills and valleys of 
- — of — treasure, which has not yet nearly been worked 
‘es a ; ull has been particularly successful in the second part, 
e treats specially of the physical geography of his sub- 
The Physical System of the Universe. By S. B. J. 
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Skertchly, F.G.S. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) The amount of 
knowledge stored in this book is amazing. In the short space of 
876 pages, Mr. Skertchly has managed to condense the leading 
principles and laws of matter and motion, heat and light, terrestrial 
and solar astronomy, geology, climatology, and a sketch of the 
evolution theory. Nor are these laid down in the several chapters 
under the various headings without any seeming connection with one 
another. The writer professes to have written a work on physic- 
graphy, and he has certainly succeeded. The true knowledge of tle 
earth, and the changes that have taken place in its history, and are 
still taking place, cannot be intelligently comprehended without tle 
study of physical phenomena in matter generally, the forces which affect 
it, and its condition, so far as can be ascertained, in other celestial bodier, 
No one recognises this more fully than the author, and his accounts of 
the sciences which must be studied in connection with physical gec- 
graphy are in strict subordination to this idea. There is nothing unnecere 
sary, every fact is in its proper place, and hasits necessary consequence 
clearly indicated. We know of no book which could be put into the 
hands of a boy of intelligence, on his leaving school, who has made 
some acquaintance with science better than this, for summarising his 
knowledge, giving him a definite idea of the position each science 
holds in the universal system of philosophy, and giving a new zest to 
the study of nature, which this enlarged view must produce. A special 
feature of the book, and an exceedingly valuable one, is the recapitu- 
lation at the end of each chapter of the principles enunciated, expressed 
in four short, pithy sentences, in which the knowledge is drawn up, so to 
speak, into a focus. Studies in Physical Science, by W. J. Millar, C.F. 
(Marlborough and Co.) These “studies” have, for the most part, already 
appeared in serial publications, and are popular expositions of various 
subjects, such as the transit of Venus, spectrum analysis, atmospheric 
electricity. There is nothing original or striking about them, nor 
can we conceive how the publication of them can benefit either the 
general public or Mr. Millar. They are readable essays, and accurate 
enough for their intention, though we protest against this :—‘“ This 
blue colour appears to be inherent in pure water and air.” Dr, Tyn- 
dall’s researches have abundantly established the fallacy of this.—— 
An Elementary Treatise on Heat, by George Shann, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.) This book gives an elementary account of the dynamical 
theory of heat, which is intelligible without the usual reference to the 
calculus, and is intended for that class of engineering students 
whose mathematical knowledge does not extend so far. «It is 
clearly written and scholarly, Light, by Alfred M. Mayer and 
Charles Barnard. (Macmillan and Co.) An excellent introduction 
to the experimental study of light. The experiments are well «c- 
vised, easy to execute, the apparatus required is not costly, and the 
knowledge to be derived from this simple course is exceedingly 
valuable, and a good foundation for a more extended study of the 
subject. This forms one of the volumes of the well-known “ Natwie 
Series.”’ The Elements of Dynamics, by James Blaikie, M.A. (Jamcs 
Thin), contains the ordinary course of instruction in what is more 
usually known as mechanics. The elements of kinematics, statics, and 
hydrostatics are treated with great clearness, the definitions being 
particularly simple and exact, and the whole is illustrated by a judi- 
cious selection of examples to test the pupil’s progress. It is a useful 
addition to our class-books on this subject.——A Test-Book of Arith- 
metic. By Thomas Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
As this is intended for the higher classes in schools, who can read up 
their own theory, it is, in our opinion, unfortunate that the author 
should not have at once gone to fractions, after treating the four simple 
rules; for it cannot be logical to investigate the laws which govern our 
concrete quantities, involving, as they do, a knowledge of fractions, 
without first studying this branch. Otherwise we have no fault to 
find with this new arithmetic. The latter part is, in its arrangement 
and explanation, decidedly an advance on other works of this kind- 
To treat interest, discount, stocks as some special department of the 
subject is absurd, and we greatly commend the plan of introducing 
them under a general heading of a classified collection of practical 
examples. We are glad to find also that the old rule of three and 
double rule of three are exploded, and that Mr. Muir proposes to teach 
all sums of this nature by reference to first principles. This will pre- 
vent that mechanical working of exercises which was the great curse 
of the old system, and develop some power of thought and exercise of 
brain, even in the dullest, while it will serve as a stimulus to the lazy. 
: The Geometry of Cycloids, by Richard A. Proctor, B.A. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) An able investigation of cycloidal curves by the well- 
known astronomer, in many cases by entirely new and elegant 
methods. The application of these problems to those in astronomy is 
exceedingly important and valuable. Elements of Descriptive 
Geometry. By J. B. Millar, B.E. (Macmillan and Co.) An intro- 
duction to the subject of projections. Mr. Millar’s experience of 
teaching has shown him the two great difficulties in the way of 
beginners, and he has sought to remove them in this treatise. The one 
is a want of grasp of the principles of solid geometry, and the other 
the inability to realise the positions of points and lines in space from 
the projections. He has devised the expedient of giving two figures, 
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to obviate the latter difficulty, one a perspective view, with the points, 
lines, and planes shown in their true position, and then the 
projection of them. If the learner has the scientific power 
of imagination, we believe this plan will be thoroughly successful ; 
if he has not, he may as well give up the study at once, and save him- 
self and his teacher much useless labour. The figures are well exe- 
cuted and clear.——Botany, by William R. MacNab, M.D., F.L.S.; 
and Vertebrata, by Professor A. Macalister, M.D. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) Two recent volumes of the London Science Class-books; 
which keep up the high character of the series. The first forms an 
admirable introduction to a more detailed study, being an account of 
the special morphology and outlines of the classification of plants ; the 
second treats of the leading characters of vertebrate animals, and is 
intended for those pupils who have an elementary acquaintance 
with biology. Both make special provision for an experimental 
‘knowledge of the subjects they treat of. Crystallography, by 
Henry Palin Gurney, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) This important and diffi- 
cult branch of science has been very much neglected, in spite of 
its importance to chemistry, and geology; Mr. Gurney has done 
good service, by publishing this admirable introduction to the study of 
it. He has made it as simple as it is possible to make it, but we 
imagine it will always present great difficulty to those who are not 
well versed in geometrical forms and the science of projections. The 
Human Eye, by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) A 
popular explanation, with diagrams, of the organ of vision. It may be 
read and understood even by those who have no acquaintance with 
optics. A special feature of the work is the treatment of sub- 
aqueous vision, which will cause it to be read by many well acquainted 
with the snbject, + As the refractive power of the aqueous and 
vitreous humours in the eye is almost identical with that of 
water, and upon these depend the proper focus at the sen- 
sitive part of the retina, it follows, as a natural consequence, 
that vision under water must be most indistinct. Dr. Dudgeon has 
obviated this by the invention of a double concave air-lens, which, 
owing to its low refractive power, answers admirably for diving pur- 
poses. The experience of the author with these spectacles is most 
interesting and instructive, as an experiment in dioptrics. Dr. 
Dudgeon’s views also and criticisms on the received accounts of 
visual accommodation merit attentive perusal from specialists. We 
have also to notice A Catechism of Music, by the Rev. Thomas Hel- 
more, M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.), intended for repetition. In 
use with a judiciously assorted set of examples, a learner will soon 
know as much about the theory of music, or perhaps more, than many 
so-called professors of that art. It will be of great use in elementary 
schools, and it is to be hoped will serve to exclude that unscientific 
method known as the tonic sol-fa. 











Medusa, and other Poems. By Lady Charlotte Elliot. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)\—The power and, what is less frequently found, the 
variety of power, displayed in this volume is distinctly noteworthy. 
To say that they suggest reminiscences of more than one great poet 
might be to give a false impression. The author is certainly not an 
imitator, but she changes her style so decidedly, and shows such 
vigour in cach phase, that we naturally look for comparisons. It is 
almost inevitable that we should think of Mr. Swinburne, when 
we are impressed by the fine rhythmical flow of the three classical, 
poems, “ Medusa,” “The Son of Metaneira,” and “The Pythoness ;” 
while Miss Proctor’s exquisite “ Angel’s Story ” can scarcely fail to 
come back to the readers of “Rosebud and Ragweed.” In 
both, we hear struck the same note of pathos, so familiar and 
yet so inexhaustibly new,—the contrast of the outside of life 
all squalor and wretchedness to one of its children, all beauty 
and refinement to another, and the unity of sympathy and love 
which yet lies beneath. It is to this poem, indeed, that we are 
inclined to give the first place. A touching story, told in felicitous 
language, which never fails to adapt itself to the varying aspects of 
its subject, it has an interest of the highest kind. No reader will 
easily forget the fair and gracious Rosalind and miscrable little Nell, 
representing the greatest and most painful of all social contrasts, 
whom a strange change brings together, and unites in death, and in 
the brightness which lies beyond it. The three classical poems 
occupy a large portion of the volume, and have evidently been care- 
fully elaborated, but we are not inclined to rank them very highly. 
Of the three, “The Son of Metaneira” is decidedly the best. We do 
not see much meaning in “ Medusa,” and the idea of “ The Pythoness ” 
is one that has been embodied, and we think better embodied, in verse 
before. “The Son of Metaneira” tells the story of how Demeter 
would have made Triptolemus immortal, but was hindered in the 
midst of her work by the foolish love of the mother. It is a story 
full of significance, and is finely told. This poem, indeed, as well as 
the two others we have named with it, wants, we think, the truly 
classical spirit; but it has no common merits, not the least among 
them being a versification which for power and melody could not be 
easily matched. Its concluding lines run thus :— 


** And as years passed away, and the Goddess rejoiced with her daughter, restored 
To her motherly breast, and the temple where daikly her name was adored 





ee 
Shone fair on the heights at Eleusis, the boy she had nursed on her knee 
Was haunted by things half-remembered, like dreams when the night-thed 


flee; 
And oft in his youth and his manhood, in glad and in sorrowful years, 
The mystical song of Demeter ran soothingly sweet in his ears, 
And her breath stirred the hair on his forehead, and strangely his spirit 
witha dim! i b ing th ed 
ith a dimly mysterious remembrance, a yearning that could 
For those whom the Gods in their cradles have visited, mingling uae 
With murmurs of marvellous music, and glimpses of beauty, and gleam 
Of glories untold ; when youth passes, and noon follows fast on the dawn, 
Still remember, forget, and remember, and sigh for the vision wi 
And they stretch out their hands in the darkness, and listen and look for 
From the closed doors of Heav'n, to betoken a power and a presence diva? 


We have space only to briefly mention a beautiful description at 
nature in “Loch Maree” and “A Calm Day by the River,” ang to 
quote one short poem :— 


“ More sweet than smiles are tears which rise unbidden 
When some fair scene first dawns upon our eyes, 
A gift of joy, by Nature long kept hidden, 
That thrills us with the rapture of sarprise. 
But dearer yet and deeper is our feeling 
When some fair deed by one we love is wrought, 
Some unexpected grace of soul revealing, 
The lovely blossom of some secret thought. 
Oh! in those moments of divine emotion 
The darkening veil of doubt is rent apart; 
More near us seems the God of our devotion, 
The heaven we hope for dwells within our heart.” 


A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blacket,) 
—This is one of the novels which make us think that it would be em. 
venient to indicate our judgment of a book by assigning to it a op. 
tain number of marks, taking fen, say, for a maximum, and having 
the power to descend to as remote a negative quantity as might be 
needed. No negative quantity, we hasten to say, would be wanted 
for A True Marriage. Plus seven, or even eight, would be abont the 
figure. There are insuperable obstacles to the plan, chiefly an » 
pearance of quite intolerable conceit. The great advantage would by 
that criticisms are apt to be mostly blame, when the critic really means 
mostly praise. In reviewing A True Marriage, after a general expres 
sion of the admiration which every one must feel for the power whic 
it exhibits, the most obvious thing is to find fault with the pli 
This, we cannot help saying, seems to us radically defective, Rachd 
West is presented to us as an injured woman, whose life is made 
cruelly hard for her by the shallow and conventional judgments of 
society. But then a very great part of her suffering, indeed, in on 
sense, all of it, came from her own folly. That, in the simplicity of 
her girlhood, she should have been taken in by the outside good: 
qualities of Major Congreve was indeed a misfortune, rather thana 
fault ; but it was one of those misfortunes which are more fatal than 
faults, and always must be so, let society be constituted as it may, 
But what followed was an error of the gravest kind. No amount 
shrinking from publicity should have hindered her from prosecuting 
Congreve for bigamy. She had no more right to let him escape, thanif 
he had been guilty of murder. How can society help judging unfavow 
ably of a woman who refuses to avail herself of the remedy provided 
for her wrong? Can she complain of the inference that there ms 
really no wrong to be remedied? This matter is so essential t 
the whole development of the story, that we have been forced todwel 
on it. But it must not be understood that we do not set a high value 
on the book. The old Rector of Tregenna, whom we are glad to met 
again; Derwent Fairfax, the student, who is forced from his retirement 
into such painful experience of life; the two sisters, Kitty ai 
Millicent Radnor; and the heroine, Rachel West herself, at 
characters drawn with unusual vigour; and the story, in spite of the 
mistake which runs through it, has an interest which none can refust 
to feel. 

Our Old Nobility. By “Noblesse Oblige.’”? (The Political Trac 
Society.)—This book is chiefly a somewhat savage attack on the Buy 
lish nobility for the way in which they have acquired their proper 
relieved by the recognition, which might have been made more Tier, 
of the services rendered by families or individuals to the publi 
interests. It strikes us that this kind of writing is not very profitable 
There is no serious intention to review the titles by which these gm 
estates are held. There would be something much more to the par 
pose in a description of their present management, a subject which 
not more than occasionally mentioned. Public opinion is qquite ree 
toact as an influence in such matters, but it is not ready even to discs 
the confiscation which is the only logical conclusion of the main pt 
of the writer’s argument. 

Dolce Napoli: Naples, its Streets, People, Fétes, Pilgrimages, Envi 
Sc. By W. J. A. Stamer. (Published for the author, by i 
Charing Cross Publishing Company.)—Mr. Stamer describes Naple 
and Neapolitans in a lively and vigorous style, which, if i = 
always quite what we should wish in point of taste, makes bi 
descriptions generally pleasant, and almost without fail , 
The writer has, it is clear, the great qualification of knowl 
thoroughly well the place and the people which he writes albost 
And this knowledge, it is satisfactory to perceive, has ended in 
better opinion than the passing traveller is commonly led to form 
the Neapolitans. Nor does he limit himself to the city. © 
describes the villeggiatura, the “summer outing,” of the 
class; and the neighbouring places, such as Sorrento 
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Capri, scarcely less famous than Naples itself. The most 


ambitious chapter is that in which he attempts to reproduce Roman 
life at Pompeii, but it is: not the happiest. It is carefully studied, 
and correct enough, but it does not please. Its vivacity is forced, 
and the cynical persiflage with which it concludes is particularly 
distasteful. Why could not Mr. Stamer be content with describing 
what he has seen or, with the help of what he has read, can imagine, 
without wearying us with his somewhat clumsy satire? How 
thoroughly tired every one must be by this time of such a sentence 
as this |—* Angustals of Pompeii! my Lords, spiritual and temporal. 
Decurions! the honourable Members of our Lower House,—In the 
manner of your election, in the supernal wisdom of your debates, in 
the cleverness you display in finding out how not to do it, you are 
pirds of a feather!” How often have we been condemned to read 
this sort of thing, since the evil day when Charles Dickens set the 
disastrous fashion of writing it! If Mr. Stamer could have rigidly 
expunged from his book all this kind of writing, which any untravelled 
dunce might have done just as well, he would have really improved 
his volume, especially in respect of its size, which is at present 
very inconvenient. We think well enough of his work to hope that 
a second edition will give him the opportunity. 

The Land o’ the Leal, by the Author of “Coming through the Rye” 
(Bentley), and As He Comes up the Stair, from the same author and 
publisher, belong to a series called “ Bentley’s Empire Library,” and 
may be dealt with together. They are two short tales, written, we 

should think, with the very smallest expenditure of time and labour. 
The author does not attempt to draw character. Her men and 
women are as monotonous as Byron’s. One strong passion dominates 
them. For any mixture of feelings, for any play of varied emotion, 
no room is left. Nor is there any skill in the management 
of style. The Land o’ the Leal, for instance, which purports 
to be a fragment from the autobiography of a village schoolmistress, 
ig written with a magniloquence which is curiously out of place. Nor 
is there much more merit in the plot. Some strong situation is 
devised. Jealousy or revenge, as the case may be, has its way; 
and the dénovement is brought about in the simplest and most in- 
artistic fashion. Both stories are repulsive, the first-named especially 
so; and we can see in neither any sufficient compensating merit. 
Constantinople. By Walter Besant, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 
M.A. (Seeleys.)—This history of the great city on the Bosphorus, 
extending from its foundation down to the fall of the Greek 
Empire, embodies a happy idea, which has been adequately carried 
out. Perhaps the book would have been yet more seasonable six 
months ago. Just now, a somewhat less eager attention is given to 
Constantinople than was directed to it in the days when the Russian 
armies watched it from the land, and our own irosclads from the 
sea. But books cannot be written fast enough to keep pace with 
the changing aspects of history; and wise readers will be thankful 
that Messrs. Besant and Brodribb have not hurried or scamped 
their work to catch the flood of a possible demand. In one 
sense, the work has been easy; Grote and Gibbon, between 
them, leave but little ground uncovered. It would be possible, 
doubtless, to glean something after them; but our authors 
have not, as a rule, written from original authorities. They 
have done good service in compressing, popularising, and making 
generally accessible the labours of others, a task for which, in the 
case of such a subject, it will be readily understood that both scholar- 
ship and literary skill are wanted. The first nine centuries of the 
city’s existence, while it still bore the name of Byzantium, though 
less known to most readers, are not less interesting than the records 
of the later and more magnificent existence, which began with the 
favour of Constantine. After Athens, to which, indeed, it bore some 
resemblance, it is perhaps the most attractive of Greek cities. It 
piayed an important and, on the whole, a creditable part in history. 
Strange stories are told of the effeminacy of the early Byzantines, 
which seems to have rivalled that of their late descendants 
under the Empire; but they knew how to fight for liberty, 
and stood more than one protracted siege with the fiercest deter- 
mination. On the whole, this earlier history is the more pleasing 
part of the volume before us, though it is not from any fault of the 
writers, that the reader cannot traverse the later period without a 
feeling of disgust. For centuries together it presents a record of 
unceasing confusion and crime. There are a few brilliant episodes, 
but ro continuous government in the world was ever so barren of 
great men. It lasted for a period as long as that between Romulus 
and Augustulus, but how few are the names that it left to be remem- 
bered! Only one Emperor—Justinian—has a world-famous name, 
and how poor a creature was he, when we come to know him! 
Messrs. Besant and Brodribb deserve the more credit for having dealt 
successfully with such a subject. They have contrived to give a 
‘Certain dramatic force to the narrative of obscure revolutions; nor 
have they failed to rise to the occasion, when something better had 
to be described. We must take exception to an occasional jocosity 
of style, which does not seem appropriate, and to certain references 
to questions of the day, as certainly out of place in a history 





which concludes with the year 1453. However much the writers 
may dislike the anti-Turkish attitude of Mr. MacColl and his friends, 
it is scarcely fair to say that the Christianity of London would be 
much the same as the Christianity of Constantinople under the 
Empire, if there were Ritualists in all its churches. 


The Educational Year-Book for 1879. (Cassell and Co.)—We are not 
satisfied with the editing of this book. It contains, indeed, a vast accu- 
mulation of facts, but the parents for whose benefit it is supposed to be 
compiled will be as much at a loss to appreciate these facts, to discri- 
minate between them, and to find out from them the thing that they 
really want, as if they had before them a collection of advertisements. 
In fact, many of the notices have far too much of the advertisement look. 
What is to be said when gentlemen are permitted to inform the public, 
through the medium of this imposing volume, that they give their 
boarders meat for breakfast ? A more radical defect is the total want 
of classification. Under the head of “ Higher Schools and Colleges,” 
is included a most miscellaneous collection of schools, which appear, 
and for all that the uninformed parent knows, are, on the same footing. 
Eton appears side by side with small endowed schools, where boys 
of the town pay 30s. a year. Of course classification is difficult, but 
if the book was to be of real use, it had to be attempted. And the editor 
had some helps to his hand. In the first place, there are nine schools 
distinguished by being made the subjects of the Public Schools Com- 
mission. With these others have been informally associated. It 
would have been at least possible to make out what we may call a 
first class, in which some twenty schools might have found a place, 
with a tolerably general consent. Some boldness would have been 
required in dealing with the Grammar-Schools, and some dissatis- 
faction almost inevitably excited. As it is, absolutely nothing has 
been done in the way of guidance. The omistions, again, are quite 
unintelligible. Why should Loutn, an ancient school, which has had for 
some time a prosperous existence, have been left out? The middle- 
class schools might have been easily put together. In short, of a task 
which was indeed difficult to accomplish completely, but at which 
some attempt might well have been made, but little has been done. If 
the Educational Year-Book is to be annual, it must be thoroughly re- 
modelled. 

We have to acknowledge, but must content ourselves with mention- 
ing, Notes on Cavalry Tactics and Organisation, by a Cavalry Officer 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.); Military Sketching and Reconnaissance, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Hutchinson and Captain H. G. MacGregor 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.), the latter being the first volume of a pro- 
jected series of “ Military Handbooks for Regimental Officers,” edited 
by Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A.; and The Elements of 
Field Artillery, Designed for the Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers, 
by Henry Knollys, R.A. (Blackwood.) 

Professor Henry Morley has published a new edition of Palissy, 
the Potter: the Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. (Cassell and Co.) 
—wWe learn from the new preface that “the story of Palissy’s life, as 
at first told, remains untouched,” but that “the appendix of illustra- 
tive translations is omitted, and the descriptions of Palissy’s books 
have been greatly but carefully abridged, without omitting record of 
the leading features of his teaching.” Professor Morley justly claims 
for himself the honour of having made Palissy known to English 
readers, and he gently hints that others have, to some extent, at 
least, entered into the fruit of his labours. “No less than three of 
his new admirers in this country benefited themselves and the 
public, by founding upon my narrative cheap volumes for the diffu- 
sion of the facts it told.’””’ We recommend readers to go to the original 
series. The story of Palissy, and incidentally of much of his times 
and of many of his contemporories, is told most vigorously and 
picturesquely in this book, which certainly contains a great amount 
of reading in a small space. 

Books oF REFERENCE, &C.—The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1879. 
Edited by Frederick Martin. (Macmillan and Co.) This useful and 
handy book of reference has now reached its sixteenth annual pub- 
lication, each succeeding issue being an improvement upon the pre- 
ceding one. It is so full of facts, figures, and information of interest 
in connection with the various States of the civilised world, that we 
feel it our duty to point out to Mr. Martin that he would much increase 
the already recognised usefulness of his valuable manual, if a more 
careful and detailed account were given of the Constitutions of the 
various European and other States. For instance, no information is 
given, that we can see, with reference to the natural term for which the 
French Chamber of Deputies is elected,—that is to say, how long the 
Members retain their seats in the absence of any dissolution. The same 
deficiency is to be noted in relation to the German part of the Austrian 
Reichsrath. Otherwise, so far as we have tested them, the contents are 
corrected and added to up to date.—Kelly’s Handbook to the Upper Ten 
Thousand. (Kelly and Co.) This addition to the list of useful busi- 
ness and other guides and directories published by Messrs. Kelly has 
reached its fifth annual edition. Its nature and value will be best 
understood when we say that it contains about 20,000 names, 
addresses, &c., of the titled, landed, and official classes, and the 
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. net ats in England; | Greenwood (J.), The Wild Man at Home, 8vo........... ercccescceoes 

owners of a large number of the principal country se 8 ” | Grover (A.), My First French Conrse, part 1, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 50 

the names and addresses of Queen’s Counsel, Serjeants-at-law, pre- Hedwig; or, Love and Gratitude: a Drama, 12mo.................. 


sidents, and vice-presidents of learned societies being also given.— 
The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1879. (Bosworth.) This 
annual is corrected up to the end of December last. 
that in addition to a mass of matter and facts in connectien with 
the English Established Church, it contains not only alphabetical lists 
of benefices (with the population, incumbent, annual value, and 
patron), and a list of the Bishops of the American Church, but that 
an alphabetical list of patrons of the English benefices is also given, it 
will be at once seen that great care has been taken with its com- 


pilation. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s Valentines for this year are exe- 
cuted with even more delicacy than their Christmas Cards, and are 
indeed very delicate works of ornamental art. 
some charming figure-subjects of Walter Crane’s and other artists, 
the beauty and finish of which are admirable. The 
the young men and women are, for once, superior in grace to those 


for children. 


When we state 


We especially remark 
Pyne (G.), Perspective for 
valentines for 
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Abbott (J.), The Afghan War, 1838-42, 8V0  sesesscesesseees 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Old St. Paul's, illuetrated, cr 8vo. 
Alcott (L. M.), Under the Lilacs, 2nd edition, 12mo ... 
Bacon (F.), An Account of the Life and Times of, 2 vo 
Paillon (H.), Natural History of Plants, Vol. 5, roy 8vo 


Bain (A.), Education as & Science, Cr 8V0  ...-..seeseeeeees 
Baker (T.), Elements of Mechanism, 6th edition, 12mo 







(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
soccssececssoes (Lockwood) 2/6 





Walsh (J. H.), Manual] of Domestic Economy, new edition, cr 8vo (Routledge) 


Weisse (J. A.), Origin, &c., English Language and Literature, 8vo...(Triibner) ae 


Henrici (0.), Geometry, 18mo 
Hill (H. 8.), Lady of Treferne (The), 3 vols er 8vo 
Homer's Odyssey done into English Prose, by Butcher & Lang ...( 
Indian List (The), January, 1879, 8vo. . (W. 
Juvenal. Satires, 12-16, for Schools, by J. E. B. Mayor, 12mo......... (Macmillan \ 
Lamb, Essays of Elia and Eliana, with Memoir, by B. Cornwall (Bell & Gene 36 
Lamborn (R.), Metallargy of Silver and Lead, 6th edition, 12mo ..-(Lock wood 
oa o> Serene 12mo 
odge (E.), Peerage and Baronetage, 1879, roy 8vo ............(Hurst 
Loftie (W. J.), Memorials of the ral &e., > 4 8vo .. £ Blackett) 316 
McDonnell (J.), The Ulster Civil War, 1641, &c., 8vo ............ 
Men of the ‘lime, a Dictionary of Contemporaries, 10th edition -+-(Routledge) 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit (The), Vol. 24, 8VO .......ceccesseceeees (Passmore) 7 
Middleton, Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Rembrandt (Murray) 3 0 
Moseley (H. N.), Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,’ 8vo...(Macmillan) 2p 


Russell (D.), The Vicar’s Governess, 12mo.............. ese 
Scholefield (J.), Greek and English Testament, 12mo (Cambridge Warehouse) 18 
Sexton (G.), The Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism ...... (Smart & Allen) 50 
Stent (G. C.), Entombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads ...(W. H. Allen) 

Sydenhams of Beechwood, 
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eocennatl (Macmillan 
Simpkin & Coy 4 







Mulley (J.), German Gems in an English Setting, 12mo ... ( 

Noble (F.), Violet Mortimer, 3 vols cr 8vo ........ Belt 46 
Northcote, Roma Sotteranea: an Account of Ro: 

Owen (H.), Education Acts Manual, 14th ed, 8vo (Kuight) 16 


Pfeiffer (i.), Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems, 12mo...(C. K. Paul & ) 5 
Phillipps (W. F. M.) Book of English Elegies, 12mo..... 0 


Beginners, 12th ed,12mo .., 
(Maxwell) 29 


or the Two Espousals, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin & Co,) hf 





Tennysoniana, enlarged edition, 12M0 ..........eecseccerseeees -.-(Pickering) 60 
| Thirty Short Addresses for Family Prayers, &c., cr 8vo ........ wensied (S. Low) 5 
| Voltaire’s Histoire du Sitcle de Louis XIV. .......00.0. (Cambridge Warehouse) 6 
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ssssseereanee ences (Bentley) 14/0 | Williams (C. W.), Fuel, its Combustion and Economy, 12mo ...... (Lockwood) 4 
(Routledge) 3/6 Wilson, Law and Practice under the Bills of Sale Act, L2mo (Law Times Office) 36 

(8. Low) 5/) | Woakes (E.), On Deafness, Giddiness, &€., CF 8¥0  csscecsecesesesserceeeese, (Lewis) 50 

(Triibner) 21/0 | Wynne (S. S.), Cloudland, or Winnie Hetherington’s Dream, 4to...(Partridge) 36 


L. Reeve) 25/0 











Beaton (A. C.), Quantities and Measurement, 5th edition, 12mo...(Lockwood) 1/6 


Beerbohm (J.), Wanderings in Patagonia, 8V0O  .......0008 





(Chatto and Wicdus) 12/0 



























Benjamin (P.), Wrinkles and Recipes, Cr 8¥0 csccsesseseereeeeeeeeeeeserees (Triibner) 10/0 ae 
es (E. W.), The Cathedral, = Ee, eee AJ.Murray) 6/0 D IAMONDS. 
Brugsh (H.), History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols 8vo......(J. Murray) 50/0 
Bullock (J.), Studies on the Text of Shakespeare, Cr 8VO ...-.sseeseeees (Douglas) 10/6 EWELLERY 
Barton (F.), The Land of Midian Revisited, 2 vols 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 32/0 af 4 ahi ° 
Cameron (F.), Auld Hoose Glimpses of Scottish Life, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Charteris (M.), Student's Guide to Practice of Medicine, 2nd ed ...(Churchill) 6/6 ATCHES 
Christian Age (The), Vol. 14, 4t0 ....sssssvsssssvsssssesssesene s-sseessserssssessneees(OMiCe) 5/6 W ‘HES. 
Church Rambler (The), Vol. 2,12mo . ‘ familton) 7/6 
Churton (E.), The Early English Church, new ed., cr 8V0 ....+s.s00++ (Pickering) 4/0 LOCKS 
Cicero, Laelius, sive de Amicitia, ed. by J. S. Reid...(Cambridge Warehouse) 3/0 C Oo 
Collins (M.), British Birds, &c., from the Ghost of Aristophanes...... (Bentley) 10/6 
Canningbam (A.), Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters...(Bell &Sons) 3/6 ILVER 
Dublin One Hundred Years Ago, 12 photos, folio ........sceeeeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 S ° 
Dumas (A ), The Queen's Necklace, illus., CE SVO ...ereserseesseesereeees (Roatledge) 3/6 | 
Eliot (G.), Works, vols. 15 to 19, 12M0.......+eessereereeree(W. Blackwood)—each 5/0 
English Men of Letters,—Goldsmith, by W. Black, cr Sv0.....+...... (Macmillan) 26 
Ensor (G.), Russian Despotism: a Tragedy, 12mo .,..... Simpkin & Co.) 2.6 
Fowle (T. W.), The Divine Legation of Christ, cr 8vo.........(C. K. Paul & Co.) 7 
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From a Quiet Place, Discourses by “ A. 


K. H. B.,” er 8vo 


(C. K. Paul & Co.) 
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Glenny (G. M. F.), Kitchen Gardening made Easy, 12mo ............ (Lockwood) 2/0 | 
RIXTON INDEPENDENT LADY wishes to RECOMMEND, as OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 


CHURCH.—On Tuesday, Feb. 11, the Rev. 
BALDWIN BROWN proposes to deliver the First of a 
Course of Four Historical Lectures. Subject, on 
Tuesday next,“ The Earliest Traces of the English 
Race in History.” 

Admission to Single Lecture,1s. Tickets for the 
Lecture, or for the Course, with Prospectuses, may 
be obtained before the Lecture, in the vestibule of the 
Church. The proceeds will be devoted to objects 
connected with the work of the Congregation. To 
commence at 8 o'clock. 


NTATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting of the present Ses- 
sion will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the 
Society's Rooms, King's College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London; when a paper will be read on “ The 
Famines of the World, Past and Present.” Part II. 
By OC. WALFORD, Esq, F.R.H.S., &c. The chair will 
be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
__79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


. VV MIBEEN DEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- 
ham Valley, Surrey. Principal—Mr. C. H. 

LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in Honours). Education on 

Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


LADY, Good Reader and Writer, 

wishes Employment, as SECRETARY or 
AMANUENSIS, Three days weekly. Terms mode- 
rate. Address, “ SIGMA,” Patching’s Printing-office, 
Putney, S.W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical. 
Mathematical, and Natural Science Scholar- 
ships. Nine or more open to Competition at Mid- 
summer, 1879; value from £25 to £50 a year, which 
may be increased from a@ special fund to £90 a year, 
in cases of scholars who require it.—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 
the College, Clifton, Bristol. 

















HE SALOP SCHOOL, OSWESTRY. 
Head Master—JOHN EVANS, M.A. 

The School will REOPEN January 28th. The 
education in all branches is thorough and efficient. 
Pupils are specially prepared for University honours 
and all Examinations. One pupil was placed SECOND 
on the list of successful candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. 





HE Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
} M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisied by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 


Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 

Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 

Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks, | 








Resident Governess, a GERMAN LADY, aged 
29. Acquirements: German, English, French, good 
Music, Rudiments of Drawing. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence in Teaching —Address, Hon. Mrs. GEORGE B. 
LEGGE, Whittington, Lichfield. 
G EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—*‘ As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimen&, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
800 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers 1010 0 
0 





400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
PND sitccnntnietesveincnpeuesmnenininatmnseee o 
More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pen sions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 








MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannog 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon. 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, vee 100,000 
3rd, £2 » 4,000 4 ty eve 100,000 
*h ~, 48 » 4,000 4 » eee 100,000 
7m « 2 ow 3,380 ,, » oe = 84,500 





Total...... 19,380 ,, Total ...... £484,500 

Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium; 3,380 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
620 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ons 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. 

Shareholders, 1,754. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company, 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
A ; 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca! 





___ JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


} | Fema INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
79 PALL MALL. | 
For Lives ONLY. Es?raBLisHED 1907. 
Accumulated Funds ........0..essscsoreseeseie £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at | 
ae Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Oi a ae dharcoectacses.: ae 
I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are inyited from persons 
of influence. 
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R. EVANS MEMORIAL FUND. 


A largely attended Meeting of the Friends of the 
jate Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D., Reetor of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, was held at 7 Whiteball, on the 12th Decem- 
per, under the presidency of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
¥.B., for the purpose of deciding on the form which 
the proposed Memorial should take. 

It was stated that the scanty income of St. Mary-le- 
Strand bas been insufficient to enable Dr. Evans to 
pat by any savings in the Fun ls; while his feeble 
e:lth had effectually prevented his making any pro- 
vision by life insurarce for his only surviving 
Daughter, whom he bad consequently left wholly un- 

vided for. 

"Onder these circumstances, it was unanimously 
agreed :— 

1. “That the Memorial itself should be of the sim- 
plest character, consistent with our deep regard for 
the deceased ;” and, 

2, That the surplus, or main sum, should be ap- 
propriated to the benefit of his surviving Daughter.” 

THE MEMORIAL FUND, 
therefore, is being raised for the purpose of placing a 
rass Tablet in the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, to 
the memory of the late Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D.. Rector; 
and of purchasing an Annuity for the benefit of his 
Daughter. 

A Committee (with power to add to their number) 
was appointed to carry these resolutions into effect. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have con- 
sented to serve on the Committee :— 

A. J. B. BERESFORD LOPE, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 
The Ven. the Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
The Rev. Canon Liddon, D.D. 
©. Knight Watson, Esq.. F.S.A. 
William Cholmeley. Exq., M.D. 
The Rev. Archer Gurney. 
The Rev. John Oakley. 
Richard Foster, Esq. 
T. H. Cole, Esq. (Churchwarden of St, Mary-le- 
Strand). 

The Rey. Henry White (Chaplain in Ordinary to 

the Queen). 

The Rev. L. E. Shelford. 

The Rev. Walter G. Abbott. 

The Rev. John Bicknell. 

The Rev. Thos. Hancock. 

Robert Galland, Esq. 

Douglas Fourdrinier, Esq. 

Henry C. Boyes, Erq. 

The Rev. R, H, A. Bradley. ? Formerly 

The Kev. Robert Gwynne. Curates of St. 

The Rey. Arthur J. Ingram. Mary-le-Strand. 

The following Donations, amongst others, have been 
received or promised to date, and are hereby thank- 

tully acknowledged :— 


The Lord Bishop of London ow» £20 0 0 
©. Knight Watson, Esq. .. .«. 25 0 0 
The Earl of Carnayon ee | ae ae 
The Marquis of Bath... ba «. 20 0 0 
The Rev. W. J. Blew... aan ow. 1010 0 
The Earl of Wharncliffe ... -- 100 0 
The Ven. Archdeacon Hessey.D.C.L. 3 3 0 
The Very Rev.Deanof Westminster 10 0 0 
The Hou. and Rev. S. W. Lawley... 1010 0 
W. Cholmeley, Esq., M.D. ... -~ 6 00 
A.J, B. Beresford-Hope, Esq.,M.P. 5 0 0 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett ... - 220 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore 3 3 0 
Lord Alex. Gordon-Lennox... ow 5 00 
The Rey. Canon Liddon,D.D. ... 5 0 0 
&e., &e. 


DONATIONS towards the Fund may be paid to the 
fon. Treasurers, or to the “Dr. Evans Memorial 
fund,” London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar. 

R. H. A. BR c 

hd oe 1A Buen) Hon. 
A.J, INGRAM, 7 Whitehall, S.w.) Treasurers. 
February 3, 1879. 
7 Whitehall, London, 8.W. 


Fl CEUM. — HAMLET, Every 


Evening, 7.30. 





i YCEUM.—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
4 a IRVING. 
I YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
. 4 A TERRY. 
YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 
it Evening, 7.30, Box-office open 10to 5; Carriages 
[STITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WIN WA [ ER -COLOURS.—The THIRTEENTH 
= NTER EXHIBI TION is NOW OPEN, From Ten 
we ax. Admissi n,Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
_Jallery, 58 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


yh yo {Tower » 
| HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WINTR AER COLOURS—The SEVENTEENTH 
te Fr ‘ EXHIBI TION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pal! Mall 
- From Ten till Five. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 





They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTAN 'tIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISII. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK, 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 lis; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETsS Post Free. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 


James’s Hall). 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


ee MINERAL WATERS 
»nd unequalled BATHS, eticacious in RHEU- 
MATISM and GOUT. Literury, Artistic, and geveral 
Society. Tue Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
Bath. 








4 REEDOM from COUGH in TEN 
MINUTES, and Consumption and Asthma in 
all stages are instantly relieved by Dr. LOCOUK'S 
PULMONIY WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and 
effect a rapid cure. In bronchitis, coughs. colds, 
whooping cough, wheezing, phiegm, and al! disorders 
of the breath, throat, and lungs “they act like a 
charm.” ‘To singers and -peakers they are invaluable. 
Price 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Old Sores, Wouuds, aud Ulcers.—The 
readiness with which Holloway’s unguent removes all 
obstructions in the circulation of the vessels and 
lymphaties explains their irresistible iuflaeace in 
healing old vores, bad wounds, and indvleut ulcers. 
To insure the cesired effect, tue skia surrounding the 
diseased part should be fomenied, dried, aud imme- 
diately weil rubbed with the Ointment. This will give 
purity to the foul blvod and strength to the weakvonet 
nerves, the valy condition necessary for the cure of 
those ulcerations which render life almost intolerable. 
No sooner is this Ointment’s projective power ex- 
erted than t.e destructive process cease. and the con- 
structive busivess hexins—uew healthy growth 
appears to {i | uy the lately paiatal excavated pit. 





“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 


Says MR. 


ERASMUS WILSON, 


In the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


An ENTIRELY NEW and THOROUGHLY BE- 
VISED EDITION, BROUGHT DOWN to DATE, of 


BRAZIL and the BRAZILIANS. By 
Rev. JAMes O. FLETCHER and Rev. D. P. Krpork, 
D.D. Ninth Edition, demy Svo, with a fine Map, 
illustrated by 150 Engravings (of which several are 
entirely New), and a New Steel Engraved Portrait 
of H.M. the Emperor of Brazil, 640 pages, cloth 
extra, 21s, [Now ready. 


Extract from the Preface to this Edition :—“ The de- 
mand for a ninth edition of this work is an index that 
the reading public in England and America takes @ 
deep interest in the subject of Brazil......The eighth 
edition had become exzeedingly scarce; copies com- 
manded three times the original price, and standing 
orders for the book both in London and New York for 
four years resulted in obtaining but a single secor.d- 
hand volume.” 


This Edition, besides being revised and com- 
plete in every respect, contains a Chapter devoted 
to the recent very interesting Visit of the Emperor 
to Europe, America, &c. 


An entirely New Index has been prepared for this 
Edition. 


An ENTIRELY NEW, REVISED, and ENLARGED 
EDITION of 
WOOLSEY’S INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of INTERNATIONAL LAW. for 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS. Fifth Edition, 
demy 8vo, pp. 500, cloth extra, 18s. (This day. 


Author's Preface to this Edition:—*In this edition, 
which is doubtless the last that the author will live to 
superintend, the whole work has been carefully 
revised; much new matter has been added; the 
sections relating to private international law, in the 
strict eonse of the term, have been suppressed; and 
the notes and discussions in the third appendix of the 
third and fourth editions have been inserted in the 
text, either as parts of it or as annotations.” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
The HISTORY of RUSSIA, from its 


Origin to the Year 1877. By ALFaxp Ramsaun, 
Member of the Academy of Sci of St. Peters- 
burg. With 6 Maps and some [Ilustrations 
Translated by Mrs. L. B. LANG. With Genea- 
logical Tables and Additions and Corrections by 
the Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 33s. 
(Ready. 








Now ready, 2 royal 4to vols., cloth extra, £5 5+. 


THROUGH CYPRUS_ with the 
CAMERA, in the Autumn of 1878. Sixty large 
and very fine Permanent Pho hs, illustrating 
the Coast and Inland Scenery of Cyprus, and the 
Costumes and Typ*s of the Natives, specially 
taken on a journey undertaken for the purpose 
By JoHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S., Author of * Illustra- 
tions of China and its People,” &c. 


*,* A copy of this work has been ordered for the 
Royal Library, Windsor. 


From the Times :—‘‘ The public bas an opportunity, 
through this beautifal work, of ing a real ac- 
quaintance with Cyprus and its people......Presented 
witb the marvellous tidelity which mode rn science has 
lent to art.” 


CHATTY LETTERS from the EAST 
and WEST. By A. H WYLIg. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, price 12s 6d. (Ready. 


COVERT-SIDE SKETCHES; Thoughts 
on Hunting, with different Packs and in different 
Countries, By J. Neviti. Fitt (“ H. H.” of the 
Sporting Gatette, late of the Field). Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 58 


The BOOK of ENGLISH ELEGIES. 
Edited by W. F. Marcu Pai.iirs, 

The aim of the editor of the following selection has 
been to collect in a popular form the best and most 
representative Elegiac Poams, which bave been writtea 
in the English tongue during past generations by iu- 
habitants of these islands. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 


THIRTY SHORT ADDRESSES for 
FAMILY PRAYERS, or COTTAGE MEETINGS 
By * Fives,” Author of “ Simple Preparation for 
the Holy Communion.” Containing Addresses by 
the late Canon Kingsley, Rey. G. H. Wilkinson, 
and Dr. Vaughan. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
OLD CHARLTON. ByBaden Pritchard, 
Author of “ Dangerileld,” &. 3vols, [This day 
Ready this day, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d 
ON the WOLDS. By Edward Gilliat, 


M.A., Author of “* Asylum Christi.” 


Ready, 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


ELIZABETH EDEN. By M.C. Bishop. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WRITTEN on their FOREHEADS. 
By Kopeut H. ELi10T, Author of “Experiences of 
@ Planter.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 





and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Ficet Strect, 
B.C. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


ZN OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST aan SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops. steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER 

} THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets: 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tixs. 

Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &e. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

LA Delicious to Pium Pudding. a 

G' JODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

ee LL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


(jj OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 








Delicious to all kinds of Puddings 


(J OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
AS Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
(3° IDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
sgent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atria). Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
, largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily Jabour. “Great 
thinkers,and persons burdened with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
in the Contemporary Review :—*The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat BRANDIED CHERRIES;” and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernass says:—' If I come home after any worry, 
1 shali never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, tive or six 
Brandied Cherries. In three or four minutes I 
find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and 
I bave never experienced any ill effects.” The 
eesence and virtue of the Morella Cherry in a 
concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well known 
and delicious Liqueur “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
? HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most de icious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. ’— 
Morning Post. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
IND« BD, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution, Sold by Chemists. 


———————__ 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


cf 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British M 
Will be glad to forward his new Pumphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) . 





Usoum) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853, " 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


[CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR SIR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention disp! 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. tty oca- 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the Perfection of hae 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G, Howe 
G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the oun 








C R AM E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS:— 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble — _ én ei sy 25 to 34 gp 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... Por oie = 42 to 50 gs, 
The Oblique Trichord throughout .., me dig sna eee oat — 50 to 60 gs, 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and du 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I. B CRAMER and CO., 


201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow. and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellerg 
throughout the country. 





a, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND OpMougr 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c, 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 


or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1866. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS’? 
| 
| 














KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








BEST BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


BIRD’S EYE 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES — O FE M EAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


ingdom. 
AND SAUCES, Kingdom 


am le of Baron 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simil 





Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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2 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
Now ready, Third Edition. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


T CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Naw GUWEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Alfred R. 


Hace. 
puonesees GeEDDES ON THE HOMERIC PROBLEM. By 
fdward A. Freeman. 
RITVALISM, ROMAN CATHOLICISM, AND CONVERTS. By 


. Father Ryder. 
Ray HosPitaAL NURSING. By Warrington 


ard. F.B.C.S. ‘ 
ast 1n ANCIENT GREECE AND Rome, By Frangois 
Lenormant. 
PRroFEssoR VON 
CouUNTRY SQUIRE. ; 
QN THE MiGRaTION OF BIrDs. 
eissman. 
cuorssaTivs STORES AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Rev. W. L. Blackley. 
ANcreNT EGYPT. By R. Stuart Poole. 
Tus LONDON MepicaL Scwoors. By R. Brudenell 


arter 
CommUrORARY LirB AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 


T.&., St. Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By J. Bass 
Mullinger, Professors Cheetbam, Bonamy Price, 
and S. R. Gardiner, and Matthew Browne. 


STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HOLTZENDORFF ON THE ENGLISH 
By the Rev. James Davies. 
By Dr. August 


By the 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
T for FEBRUARY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 
Tue FinaNctaL CONDITION OF InDIAy By Professor 


Fawcett, M.P. : 

Feuix ANTO!NE DUPANLOUP, BisHor OF ORLEANS. By 
Mons. C. de Warmont (with a Note by Dr. Dil- 
inger). 

une AND THEIR NATIVE COUNTRIES. By Alfred 
R. Wallace. 

An Actor's NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. No. 3. “ Look 
here, upon this picture, and on this.’ By Henry 





Irving. 

amar IN GERMANY. (Concluded.) By Leonard A. 
Monteflore. 

Tae CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J. Norman Lockyer. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. By Pro- 
fessor Colvin. 

Tus Poor IN FRANCE. 
Edwards 

PERSONAL RULE: A REJOINDER. By Henry Dunckley 
(* Verax ") 

Co-opsraTIVe STORES: A REPLY TO THE SHOPKEEPERS. 
By J. H. Lawson. 

Tus GOVEXNMBNT AND ITS Critics. By Edward D. 
J. Wilson. 

C. KEGAN PAvL and Co., London. 


By the Rev. W. Walter 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1879. No. DUCLX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
JonN CALDIGATE. Part XI. 
PreseNT AND PaST CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
A Mgprum oF LasT CENTURY.—Conclusion. 
Two Laores. 
CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEXT ELECTION. 
W. Black woop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T* E NEW POLICE OFFICES, 
PARIS.—See the BUILDER of this week (44, 
or by poet 43d), for View and Plan—also View of 
Chautry in Lavenham Church—Town and Country 
Mansions—Pro essor Barry's Lectures—Albert Hall 
Exbibiion — Site for Hospitals — Michelangelo — 
Library of Herculaneum—Lands and Labour—Art 
Fducation—The Logic of Architecture—Hotels and 
Rutamente &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
en. 


PUSHER'S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER 8 STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
FORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
Cc BB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, stee]-plated, and with their 
tent d'agonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
‘atent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. _ Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 68 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 
5 ————— SONAR PICT me 
I LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, aud CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
= Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
a DIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
y their Name, beg to remind the Public tbat every 
wuele prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
M. nadu terated — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
sduare (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Triuity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
ro The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
power tl requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
= 'y E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
© many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

EA Consequence of spurious imitations of 

3A AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
ad PERR NAS calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
their —— adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
which «ie,,,°, LEA and PERRINS,” 

ich *’guature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCES TERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
mai lesale by the Proprietors, Westen ; Crosse 
ally edger London, aud Export Oilmen gener 
world etail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 


LITERATURE. — III, MAGAZINE- 





BAG. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 
WORTH DIXON, SECOND EpITION, Vols. I. and II., 
8vo, 30s. 

“ A truly fine and interesting book. It isa valuable 
contribution to English history ; worthy of Mr. Dixou's 
fame, worthy of its grand subject.”"—orning Lost. 


The Theatre Francais in the 
REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, Lis. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, 
bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


. C. STIRLING, Author of “A True Man." 3 vols. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE's,” &. 3 vole. 
“A charming novel."—Court Journal. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GEORGE Mac DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“A book of a very high order, by a man of true 


genius.”—Spectalor. 
Love Loyal. By Mary C. 
“A pleasant story.”"—Athaneum. 


ROWSELL. 3 vols. 

A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Thing of 
Beauty,” &. 3 vols. [Next week. 








The “ BLUE-BELL SERIES” of NEW NOVELS. 
Illustrated. 
Permanent price, 28 each, Complete. 
COUSIN SIDNEY. By E. C. Traice. 
Illustrated by T. M. Lindsay. Will be Published 
on March 2nd, and the Series will henceforth be 
continued each alternate month. 





The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. In Half-crown (Complete) Volumes, 
Monthly, clear type, well illustrated, and elegantly 
bound in cloth. 

PEVERIL of the PEAK, with 33 Illustrations (three 
full-page), now ready. The Series is also being issued, 
half-bound extra, price 3s 6d per volume. 


In Menthly Parts, price 1s; Part XI. now ready. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery 
and Associations. Three Chromograph Views in 
each Part, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


Part XI. contains Views of Snowdon from Llyn 
Llydaw, Llyn Idwal, and Beddgelert, Wales. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 
London, Pelfast, and Philade!phia. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 500, price 8s. ’ 
TMHE HISTORY of CO-OPERATION 
in ENGLAND. By GeorGs Jacon HOLYOAKE. 
VOL. 11 —CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD (1845-1878). 
I.—PIONKER Peniop (1812-1844). Price 6s. 
London : TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 

* We welcome this compendium...... of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. “A t' oroughly useful book.’'— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
«-ee@Vidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour......the style is clear and effective......alike solid 
and entertaining.”—Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. GiLt and Son, Sackville Street. 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.CS., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


Demy &vo, 156 pp., price 5s 6d. ? 
PAFER-MON EY ; the Money of Civil- 
isation, issued by the States, consequently Legal 
Tender for Taxes. Proposed Exchequer Note. By 

James Hakvey, Liverpool. 
London: PROVOST and Co. 





” 





: Price Is. 
HAT is an INDEX? By Henry 
B. WueaT Ley, F.S.A. For the Index Scciety. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand; aud 36 
Piccadilly. 
Prospectus of the Society sent on application. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor. It 
(‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable 
introduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a 
good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task."—John Bull. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR. 56th Edition. 2s, or Is 94, cloth. 


for BEGINNERS. 68th 
Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. 
“ This simple introduction is as good a book as can 
be used."—Spectator. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER: Exercises 


in English Composition. 38th Edition, 1s 6d. KEY, 
3s. 


SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Readi 


and Spelling taught at the same time. 2n 
Edition. 1s. 


POETRY for BEGINNERS: Easy 
— nad Readiog and Recitation. 5th 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 42nd 
Edition. Is. With 48 pp. of Questions, ls 4d. 
QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. 70 


Maps, large and small. 1s 6d; 2s 6d, coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. | The Names 


to be filled in by the Learner. 
BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. Is. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 63rd 


Edition. With an Appendix showing changes in 
Turkey, South Africa, &c., and an enlarged de- 
scription of Af, hanistan, 3s 6d; with 30 Maps on 


Steel, 58 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d, or 4s 


coloured. Most of the Maps are re-engraved on 
Steel, and corrected to the present time. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 
Combinivg Simplicity and Fullness in Teaching 
the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 
3rd Edition, Is. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 13th Edition. 


1s 6d.—KEY, 4s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a 

Course of Numerical Reasoning. with Exercises. 

By J. ConNnWELL, Pbh.D., and J. G. Fircn, M.A. 
Revised and Eularged Edition, 4s 6d. 

In preparation, a KEY to the SCIENCE of 

ARITHMETIC. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO. ; HAMILTON and 00.; 
W. KENT and CO.; Ediuburgh: OLIVER aud BOYD. 





THE ZULU WAR. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 


WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) 
Lydeuberg Volunteer Corps. 
8vo, with a Map, 15s. 

“We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who 
wish to forma correct idea of the kind of warfare in 
which our troops are now engaged.”"—Academy. 

“ Always bright, graphic, and uncommonly clever.” 
— World. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh aud London. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers. 


LOVE’S REVENGE. 
FOUNDED ON FACT BY IDA JOSCELYNE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


KERBY avd ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street; 
And all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods trom 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 








Fifth Thousand, price 3d. 
THE EFFECTS of FREE-TRADE 
WITHOUT RECIPROCITY. By CO. HAtroarp 


THOMPSON, F.S.S. 
Londen: WILLIAM POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row, 
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TRUBNER & CO/’S LIST. 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


LESSING: his Life and Works. By 
JAMES Srmk, M.A 

“A capital book. Quartile Review. 

‘A clearer or more compact piece of biographic 
criticism has not been produced in England for many 
a day.”— Westminster Review. 

“For English readers in general, a book about 
Lessing more interesting and instructive vA scarcely 
have been produced.”—Fortnight’y Review. 

“The full and scholarly work of Mr. Sime.”— 
Cornhill Magazine. 

“A very valuable contribution to the history of the 
great German dawn and second birth.”"—JBlackwood's 
Magazine. 

Now ready,in 1 vol. 4to, pp. xiv.- “' Map and 35 

Plates, cloth, £2 12s 6 

ELEMENTS of SOUTH - INDIAN 
PALZOGRAPHY, from the Fourth to the Seven- 
teenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to 
the Study of South-Indian Inscriptions and MSS. 
By A. C. BurNeLL. Revised, Enlarged, and 
Improved Edition. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xx.-710, xiv.-708, 
cloth, 21s. 

An ACCOUNT of the LIFE and TIMES 
of FRANCIS BACON. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings by JAMES SPEDDING. 

ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 6s. 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY : a Memoir. 
By OLIVER W ENDELL HOLMES. 

ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to, pp. 172, handsomely 
bound in white vellum, 12s. 


PRINCE DEUKALION ; 


Drama. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


a Lyrical 


Just published, 2 yols. crown 8yo, pp. 348 and 360) 
cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 
REG. 


Just published, 8vo, pp. xvi.-270, cloth, 10s 6d. 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, and ASIATIC 
TURKEY. By J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of * The 
Resources of Turkey.” 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-200, cloth. 


ARYAN PHILOLOGY, according to 
the most Recent Researches (*Glottologia aria 
Recentissima™). Remarks, Historical and Oriti- 
cal. By Dominrco Pezzt. Translated by E. 8S. 
Roperts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo, cloth. 

The COLOUR-SENSE: its Origin and 
Development. An Essay in Comparative Psy- 
chology. By GRANT ALLEN, B.A., Author of 
“ Psychological Zsthetics.” 


Crown 8yo, pp. x.-504, cloth, 8s. 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND: its Literature and its Advocate. By 
GeorGe JAcos HOLYOAKE. 

Vou. II. The Constructive Period, 1845-78, 





TRUBNER’S 
AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 
LITERARY RECORD. 


(A Register of the most Important Works Published 
in North and South America, India, China, and the 
British Colonies. Subscription, 5s for Twelve Numbers, 
post free.) JANUARY, 1879, NUMBERS 135-6-7, now 
ready, contains :—In‘ernational Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Florence—The Benfey Jubilee—The Confer- 
ence of Librarians at Oxford—Literary Intelligence 
— Obituary — New American Books—TRUBNERS 
ORIENTAL SERIES.—IMPORTANT WORKS RE- 
LATING to INDI4. Price 1s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


portan! New Work. 6d, post. free. 
AXTR. AOR DINARY FINANCIAL 
Bd REVELATIONS; or, £28,000,000 of Taxation 
to be takenoff. Brivg the verbatim phonographic re- 
cord of an interview hetween the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., and the President. Dedicated to the 


Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
Published by DE LA TREMOUILLE and Co., 62 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C 
POYAL 


RALE IGH'S QUI 
Titkins Thudd, Esq.) « 





POLYTECHNIC.— 

ER DREAM (written ua 
by Mr. Oscar Hartweil, 
assisted by Misses \ Clifford, Russell, and 
Bailey, at 4 and 9 —The ZOOCEPHALIU 
TROUPE, a fonny and ciever illusion.—The ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —REMINISCENCES 
of NURSERY LIF r, 2 Series of Funny Ilustrations of 
the Lyrics of the Litvle Folks.—AFGHANISTAN, by 
Mr.T © “¢ rth. —CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, 
by Mr. J. L. King —NOTES on NOSES, and those 
who wear ay by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfuld 
Sketcher.—the INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Mana- 
factures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy So:ps, 
Card aud Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass- 
working, Carving, P.aligraphy, &c,—Admission Is. 
Open from 12 till 5, aud 7 till 10. 
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Contents of Vol. I. 
Cuapter I. 


The TREATIES of 1856, and OUR OBLI- 
GATIONS under THEM oon ove 


CuHapter II. 


WHAT WE KNEW of the STATE of 
TURKEY from 1856 to 1875 ... coe 


Cuapter III. 
The CONDUCT of the EUROPEAN 
POWERS towards the PORTE from 
1856 to 1875 ina 


Perm IV. 

FROM the OUTBREAK of the INSUR- 

REOTION in HERZEGOVINA in 

JULY, 1875, to the REJECTION of 

the BERLIN MEMORANDUM by the 

nm GOVERNMENT in MAY, 
76 eee ooo 


CHAPTER V. 


The BULGARIAN MASSACRES of MAY, 

1876; their CAUSES and EFFECTS 
Cuaprer VI. 

FROM the BULGARIAN MASSACRES 

in MAY, 1876.to the CONFERENCE 

at CONSTANTINOPLE in DECEM- 

ee «| (we we 


Cuapter VII. 
The Mj ‘caamaueal at OCONSTANTI- 


oe on oe 


CHAPTER VIL. 
REVIEW of the CONDUCT and CONDI- 
TION of TURKEY during the YEAR 
from the BULGARIAN MASSACRES 
in MAY, 1876, to the DECLARATION 
of WAR by RUSSIA in APRIL, 1877. 


Cuapter IX. 
NEGOTIATIONS from the CLOSE of the 
CONFERENCE at CONSTANTIN )- 
PLE in JANUARY, 1877, to the DE- 
CLARATION of WAR hand RUSSIA 
in APRIL, 1877 ... ooo eee 


| Contents of Vol. IT, 
CuHapTer X, 


PAGES. | NEGOTIATIONS SUBSEQUENT to the 
1 to 35 | DECLARATION of WAR, DOWN to 
the MEMORANDA which PASSED 

between the EMPEROR of RUSSIA 

and the BRITISH GOVERNMENT in 
JULY and AUGUST, 1877 .. un 


Cuaprer XT. 


| The WAR, DOWN to the CONCLUSION 
of an ARMISTICE, and RELATIVE 
NEGOTIATIONS in FEBRUARY, 
1 


8.46 eve * eee eve °° 


36 to 100 





101 to 128 | 


iain XII. 
' NEGOTIATIONS fora CONGRESS .., 


| Cuapter XIII. 
The CONGRESS wanes the TREATY of 
129 to 207 | BERLIN ... eco ose eee 
Saeeie XIV. 


OUR RELATIONS with AFGHANI- 
STAN, from the FIRST AFGHAN 
WAR to the AGREEMENT with 
RUSSIA in 1873 ... ove ooo eee 


CHAPTER XV. 


FROM the AGREEMENT with RUSSIA 
in 1873, to the FRERE NOTE in 


208 to 258 


259 to 296 


CHapTer XVI. 


297 to 337 | FROM JANUARY, 1875, to the BEGIN- 
NING of the VICEROYALTY of 


CuapTer XVII. 
FROM the BEGINNING of the VIUE- 
ROYALTY of LORY LYTTON, in 
APRIL, 1876, to the OPENING of the 
PESHAWUR CONFERENCE on the 
80th JANUAKY, 1877 1.0 ose ane 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
FROM the PESHAWUR CONFERENCE 
in JANUARY, 1877, to the WAR in 
NOVEMBER, 1878 ooo eee ooo 


338 to 367 





368 to 426 


34 Paternoster Row, February 7th, 1879. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW woRK. 


MESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. will publish, on 
Monday, the 10th instant, “The EASTERN 
QUESTION, from the TREATY of PARIS to, 
the- TREATY of BERLIN and to the SECOND 
AFGHAN WAR.” By the DUKE of ARGYLL, 
In 2 vols. large post 8vo, price 24s. 


PAGES, 


lto # 


35 to 


95 to 135 


136 to 218 


219 to 315 


JANUARY, 1875 ove coe ane 816 to 382 


LORD LYTTON, in APRIL, 1876 .,, 363 to 408 


409 to 44 


455 to 520 





to sfy universally, acknowledged.” 


Review. 


NORWAY— 


engraved, under his personal ruprrvision.’ 


— Morning Post. 


effect." —Speciator. 





VIRTUE and CO. 


“Their value as a popular exposition of the views | 
of one of the most learned, accomplished, and genial | 
of modern scholars, has been and will be widely, not | 
— Saturday | is to treat of the great historical religi 


tiou and persuasive eloquence,”—Academy. 


London: LONGMANS 


By ROBERT 
With more than 120 Fine Illustrations. 


“ Mr. Pritchett has given a very full aud animated description of a country and its ane abita 
as 1839, was practica ally a terra incognita to Knylixhmen,..... His sketches are very good, an 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Second Edition now ready, in 8ro, price 10s 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION, 


As illustrated by the Religions of India, delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, April, May, June, 1878. 


By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 


“Circumstances have combined to give 
ordinary interest to these lectures. As th 


unbiassed and criticu! spirit...... They are 


ore than 
he first of 


the Hibbert Lectures, they inaugurate a series W 


ons in an 
written by 


“Ths book possesses all the charm we are acour-| the man who has done the most to bring the science 
tomed to look for from its axuthor—clearness and | of religion before 


the notice ofc ultivated Englishmea, 
brilliancy, sobriety, and learning, wealth of ilfustra-| and who is at the prosent time engaged i 


n editing & 


| series of the sacred bouks of tho we rid." —Athenwum. 


and CO., and WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 





In imperial 860, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


“GAMLE 


TAYLOR PRITCHETT. 


nts wh 


—The Times. 


“If tho illustrations were less beautiful than they are, or indeed, entirely omitted, ‘ Gamle Norge" 
bea remaikabie volume; but with such attractive pictures it cannot fail to rank among 


“This is a well-executed book, its text pleasantly written, and its illustrations fresh, and fall of picturesque 


” ! le 
« This biightly-written and charmingly illustrated volume will be welcome to lovers of Norway."—Pall Mal! 


(Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








NORGE:” 


Rambles and Scrambles in Norway. 


ich, as late 


d have been well 


would still 


vst the first of its class.” 





Au 


Au 


Cai 


— 
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NOTICE. 


Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


“ A Short History of Natural Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the 
Autboress Use of Junior Students,” &c., 


IS NOW REPRINTED, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


«Jt deserves to take a permanent place in the literature uf youth.”"—7imes. 

« The ease of her style, the charm of ber illustrations, and the clearness with 

hich she explains what is abst: use, are no doubt the result of much labour; but 
Son is nothing laboured in her pages, and the reader must be dull indeed who 
= up this volume without finding much to attract attention and to stimulate 

iry."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

mee. that, having once opened it, we do not know how to leave off 
reading.” —Saturday Review. ‘ . 

«We do not know of a more entertaining nor useful gateway to science.”— 


Nature. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Next week, demy Svo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachza), 
Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 
By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, MA, 
English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria. 


Author of “ Anatolica ; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large post Svo, cloth, with Maps. and numerous Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
BASED ON HELLWALD'S “ DIE ERDE UND IHRE VOLKER.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 


With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 
[Nearly ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





8vo, price Six Shillings. 


MONTANISM & THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
By JOHN DE SOYRES. 


“ This little work is a storehouse of varied, well-selected, and digested learning 
on the subject. It is evidently the fruit of immense labour, and a work with 
which in future no English student of Montanism can dispense."—Hzaminer. 

“ Diese tiichtige arbeit...... Die Stiirke des Buches liegt......vor allem in dem 
zweiten Abschnitte, an dessen Ausfiihrungen man wenig wird tadeln kinnen.”— 
(A. HARNACK, in the Theolog. Litteratur-Zeitung.) 

“The writer has, within 170 pages, contrived to exhibit a marvellous amount of 
laborious and acute research." — Record. 

“A very thoughtful and useful monogram.”— Church Times. 








Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: BELL & SONS. 





Loxmon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, _: 

This Library containg 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. ing- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ADVERTISING. 
H MAY AND CoO., 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EOC. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846 





C. 





Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 


qgazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 


Estimates fer Gene isi 
ral 4 
rge adver tisers. al Ady ertising. Reduction ies. A 


Advertisement: i 
to these Offices, - are also received for all newspapers, which may be addressed 


©. H. May ithout extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 
papers Pca and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
of inserti ee times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
ton to all Advertisements entrusted to them. . 





The Press Manual, Containing a List of all Newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom, Post free, 6d. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


FEBRUARY. 


Virait. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

Tue Evectaic Licur. By Professor Tyndall. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. Bf John Stuart Mill. 

*“ Eccs, CONVERTIMUR AD GENTES.” By Matthew Arnold. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
SHALL WE Give Up GREEK? By E. A. Freeman. 
Economic Metaop, By Henry Sidgwick. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prisser. Con- 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajabs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


ESTHETICS. By Evcene Veroy. 


lated by W. Armstrong. Large crown 8yo,7s 6d. 


Trans- 





PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By 


AnpRé Lerivre. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: 
A Story of Female Prison Life. 
BY MARK HOPE. 


3 vols. 


“If this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once,,,...In any 
case, here is one of the most powerful novels which have seen the light for a very 
long time past.,.... We can only end this inadequate review as we no it, by 
saying that there has been no novel equal to ‘ The Prodigal Daughter’ in power 
and interest for many a long day.”"— Week, February Ist. 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 
Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
[Second Edition, this day. 


BY 
3 vols. 


EYE FOR AN EYE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. 


AN 


BLUE and GREEN;; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY POTTINGER. 3 vols. 
(This day. 


IN THIS WORLD. By Maser Cottims. 2 


vols. 





MRS. CARDIGAN. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing the Names of all the New and Choice Books 
added to the Library during the past and present Seasons, 
is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on appli- 
cation. 








A NEW EDITION cf MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE, containing the Names of nearly Three Thousand 
Books, the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn from 
the Library, for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is also now 
ready for delivery, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GAMEKEEPER at HOME.” 


WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. By 


the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.’’ Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [This day. 





NEW WORK by FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PATCHWORK. By Freperick Locker. Small 


crown 8yo, 5s. [Just published. 





ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d, [Just published. 


The CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 


Times. With the Epics Epitomised. By W.T. Dosson. Crown 8yo, 9s. 
[Just published. 





SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By Joun 


AppIncton SyMonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 8yo. 
[In the press. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo,. 


By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
[Nearly ready. 


ee 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By LEsii£ STEPHEN, 


Author of “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” &. Third 
Series. Crown 8vo. 


ConTENTS.—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh Reviewers—Words- 
worth’s Ethics—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—Kingsley. [In the press. 


SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. Crown 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By Joun 


AppineTon Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,’”’ &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
9s. [In the press. 





The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of 


Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
The WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. By Lizzie 


AttprinGe, Author of “ By Love and Law.’’ 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN.” 


CARTOUCHE. By the Avutruor of “The Rose 


Garden,” &c, 2 vols. post 8yo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 235. 


LIPE and LETTERS of SYD 

‘ ited by E. J. Wi 

and Photographic Illustrations" °*! Portal 
‘A pleasant picture of the poet living in the mids 

of the loveliest surroundings. The 

written."—Atheneum. a ography bd ably 
“To these volumes, as a whole, we can 


tiously give high praise. Dobell's character Iran . 


forth in a clear light, his fine nature and 

gifts are well brought out and illustrated, and 
memorial should not only meet with 

& 7 of be public, bat it should alao 

effect of creating a renewed interest Sydney 
ay Yr - 

“ A full-len portrait of a very attracti figure. 
The life now given to the world will er 4 very 
valuable testimony and aid to this latter view-of Mr. 
Dobell’s genius. Modesty and fine taste are con, 
spicuous everywhere ; the narrative part is admirably 
done. We have read the book with great pleasure 
and we are sure many others will do the same, fora 
beautiful, generous spirit everywhere displays itself.” 
—British Quarterly Review. : 

“ The estimate of Sydney Dobell, both as a post acd 
as a man, has been steadily rising since his death 
The memoir now before us, with its wealth of revely- 
tion from letters, &c., is precisely what was needed 
The biographer has done her work with great tact 
The narrative part is written with great skill, and ws 
are quite certain that the book will not fail of its aim 
in setting Mr. Dobell in a yet higher place in tay 
minds and hearts of many.”—Nonconformist. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 


ETHICS and ASTHETICS of 
MODERN POETRY. By J. B. Se_krex. 

“The volume is thoroughly readable, suggestive, 
and well written, and will no doubt be prized by 
many. Now and then itis quietly eloquent, and shows 
nota little culture."—British Quarterly Review. 

** Excellent pieces of criticism."—Daily News. 

“Bears ample evidence of refined and cultured 
thought.”— Graphic. 

“The essay on ‘Scepticism and Modern Poetry’ is 
a valuable contribution to modern criticism.”"— 

tator. 

“ Plainly the work of an intelligent and cultivated 
man.” —Atheneum. 

“A welcome contribution to poetical criticism, and 
it will be read with interest even by those who dis- 
agree with its conclusions."—Zraminer. 

“A valuable contribution to the critical literature of 
the day. Essays well worth reading.”—John Bu'l. 

“ Reflect very clearly the flux and reflux of taste ig 
the mind of a cultivated man.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Evidently the product of a cultured and intelligent 
mind, and of one who can clothe his thoughts ia 
admirable language. The essays are full of thought. 
We heartily commend Mr. Selkirk’s book to ail who 
are interested in poetry and art." —Albion. 

“ Accomplishment and culture, together with wide 
and thoughtful reading, are manifest throughout the 
book. The essays are written with fluency and cas*, 
in a light and rapid style, which makes the reading of 
them a welcome and agreeable task.""—Scofsman. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of 
THE COMPLETE WORES 


OF 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Monthly Volumes, price 33 6d each. 
Nearly ail the Woodcut Illustrations will appear ia 
this Edition, and for those Volumes which have net 
hitherto had the advantage of such embellishment, 
—— ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied by Eminent 
Artists. 


Volumes already published. 

VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 2.vols. 
crown 8vo, 38 6d each. 

PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

ESMOND. oe by George du Maurier. Crown 


8vo, 38 

The VIRGINIANS. [Illustrated by the Author. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated by the 
Author, FREDERICK WALKaR, and R. B. WALLACs. 
2 vols crown S$vo, 38 6d each. 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND—A LITTLE 
DINNER at TIMMINS'S—COBNHILL to CAIRO. 
Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8$vo, 33 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by the Author sad 
RICHARD DOYLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

Contents:—Mrs. Perkins'’s Ball—Our Street—Dr. 

Birch —Kickleburys on the Rhine — Rebecca aad 

Rowena. ES 

The BOOK of SNOBS. TRAVELS and SKETCHES. 

Illustrated by the Author. 1 vol. crown 870, 3s 64- 

URBLESQUES. 1 vol: crown 8vo, 3s 6d. With Lilus- 
trations by the Author and George Cruikshank. “al 

Contents :—Novels by Eminent Hands—A Prize No : 

—Jeames's Diary and Letters—History of the aa 

French Revolution—A Legend of the Rhine—Msj 

Gahbagan. 

A New Volume will be published on the first of each 

month till the conclusion of the Series. 


ne 





——————— 





LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ Spscrator " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 8, 1879. 
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